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THE WORLD MISSION 
CHRISTIANITY 


If anyone is fitted to discuss the world 
mission of Christianity it is Dr. John R. 
Mott. He has been a citizen of the world 
and all his life has been spent in the realm 
of world problems. Again and again he 
has made tours of the Far East, meeting 
students, statesmen, educators and leaders 
of the Churches, in many cases holding pro- 
longed public conferences, especially with 
students. He has been the leader of the 
great Christian Student Movement and the 
head of the International Y. M. C. A. There 
have been few world conferences in Europe 
during the last thirty years that have not 
enjoyed his presence and leadership. At 
Edinburgh and Jerusalem he presided over 
great Missionary Conferences. Remember- 
ing all this it is superfluous to observe 
that his recent book: “The Present-Day 
Summons to the World Mission of Chris- 
tianity” (The Cole Lectures for 1931, pub- 
lished by Cokesbury Press, Nashville), is 
momentcus, and will have great influence 
both in inspiring confidence in the world 
mission of the faith and pointing out the 
directions in which it must move. 


OF 


The first chapter is a masterly analysis 
of world trends. In spife of all the dis- 
couraging factors in the world, one thing 
is evident, and that is, that the influence 
of Christianity is more widespread than 
ever, more penetrating, more transforming. 
The whole trend everywhere is to apply it 
not only to the individual life, but to 
society, economics, politics, industry, race 
relations and international affairs. Chris- 
tianity has never had such a challenge as 
it has today and that from every sphere 
of life. And furthermore there is a grow- 
ing conviction both at home and abroad 
that if Christianity cannot solve our world 
problems and save our whole world order, 
nothing else can. Dr. Mott might well 
have used the words of Dr. Hutton: “It is 
either Christ or Chaos.” 


RECENT HAPPENINGS AT CATAWBA 
COLLEGE 


I. Public Reception to President Howard 
R. Omwake 


That the new President of Catawba feels 
properly welcomed to his post, there is not 
the least possibility of a doubt. On the 
evening of Thursday, November 5, between 
the hours of eight and ten, a thousand 
happy-hearted people filed past Dr. and 
Mrs. Omwake, with the idea of warmly 
welcoming them to their new position in 
the College, as well as handing them, as 
it were, the Keys to the community, grant- 
ing them free access to the hearts of all. 

The Board of Trustees invited the Facul- 
ty to join them in giving this public recep- 
tion to the President. The committee of 
arrangements consisted of Mr. Edgar 
Whitener, Miss W. Augusta, Lantz, Rev. 
Milton Whitener, and Dr. Allen K. Faust. 
However, the other members of the Facul- 
ty and scores of students gladly contri- 
buted the work of deft hands and nimble 
feet in the preparations that were re- 
quired. 

The spacious Dining Hall was transform- 
ed to a veritable forest where bowers of 
evergreens, richly bespangled with the yel- 
low and red of autumn leaves, vied with 
lovely roses and brilliant chrysanthemums. 
At one end of the Hall the College Orches- 
tra, half hidden behind miniature trees, 
made music which accorded well with the 
spirit of the occasion, and at the other 


from near and far began to 


The following eight truly great chapters 
enumerate the spheres from which the sum- 
mons comes and give an illuminating sur- 
vey of the existing state of those spheres 
and the possibility of redeeming them if 
Christianity will only gird itself to the 
task. They are: Rural Life, Industry, Race, 
the call to Share, to Serve, to Co-operate 
and the summons of the Home Base and 
the Living Message. Out of his long, rich, 
varied experience Dr. Mott presents a very 
vivid picture of these spheres and shows 
the remarkable transformations Christian- 
ity has already effected in them, points out 
the enlarging opportunities for permeating 
them with the Christian principle and 
ideals and voices their almost pitiful call 
to Christianity to come over and help and 
make them its own. At the same time Dr. 
Mott is not unmindful of the tremendous 
difficulty of the task. It is not going to 
be any easy task to meet the rising tide 
of secularism, materialism and nationalism 
which are harder to combat than the old 
paganism and heathenism our fathers went 
out to overthrow. 

The chapter on co-operation is worth a 
dozen treatises on Christian unity. Here 
Dr. Mott points out the miracles he him- 
self has seen wrought in India and else- 
where by co-operating Churches, warns us 
against the futility of perpetuating our 
Western divisions in the Orient, empha- 
sizes the wonderful possibilities for wit- 
ness and effective service of a co-operating 
Christianity and lays down a truly states- 
manlike set of principles on which the fu- 
ture activities of the co-operating Churches 
should be based if they would meet the 
really great challenge of the Eastern world. 

The final chapter is devoted to the lead- 
ership needed for this new day. No one 
realizes more than does Dr. Mott the great- 
ness of the leaders of the days behind us 
but we are in a changed world and a 
changed attitude of the East toward the 
West. The great Eastern nations have 
awakened to self-consciousness, have come 


end of the room were placed the refresh- 
ment tables, laden down with dainties 
“fit for a king.” Co-eds very becomingly 
dispensed these good things to the happy 
guests. 


Hardly had the hour set for the recep- 
tion arrived when a stream of well-wishers 
flow in 
through the front entrance,—and there 
was no cessation to this for nearly two 
hours. At the head of the receiving-line 
stood Dr. J. C. Leonard and Mrs. Leonard; 
next came the President of the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. Edgar Whitener, and Mrs. 
Whitener; then stood the guests of honor, 
Dr. and Mrs. Omwake. From there on, 
the receiving-line extended through fifty 
more people consisting of Trustees and 
their wives, and members of the Faculty. 


The brisk hand-shaking and the numer- 
ous introductions were anything but per- 
functory. Nothing could have been heart- 
ier and more whole-souled than the wel- 
come thus extended to the new President. 
The people of the community and those 
directly connected with the College are 
highly elated over the coming of Dr. Om- 
wake as head of their beloved institution. 
The success of this reception means that 
the beginning of a “Greater Catawba” has 
been auspiciously made, and it has proved 
that those who love her and are willing 
to work for her are legion. Surely this 
marks a new epoch in the history of 
Catawba. 


into their own, so to speak, are aggressive 
and questioning rather than passive, are 
critical of everything foreign as they never 
were before, have developed the spirit of 
nationalism, which always carries with it a 
sense of self-sufficiency and a determina- 
tion to seek their own religious as well as 
political thought and life. A new leader- 
ship must be developed to meet these new 
world conditions. All the problems are 
much more complicated and involved than 
they were two generations ago, and are 
much more baffling and difficult of solu- 
tion. There is also a changed attitude at 
home toward missions as a broader con- 
ception of religion has possessed the 
Churches. The leader of today must have 
world vision; must have great sympathy 
with and understanding of the aspirations 
of youth both at home and abroad; must 
know, if he is going out as a missionary, 
the world into which he is going and 
thoroughly understand its new aspirations 
and movements; must, while having a sure 
faith of his own, understand the other 
faiths and, finally, must have indomitable 
courage and be willing “to feed on diffi- 
culties.” Dr. Mott feels that this very 
complexity and difficulty of the new prob- 
lems will appeal to the present generation 
of educated youth as the simpler task of 
the missionary of the older days would not. 
The challenge is greater than it was but the 
greater the challenge the more eager ought 
courageous youth to be to respond to it. 

This book, with Sherwood Eddy’s recent 
book: “The Challenge of the East” (Farrar 
and Rinehart) and Dr. Corey’s “The 
Preacher and His Missionary Message” 
(Cokesbury Press) ought to be on every 
preachers’ desk and well thumbed. Out 
of them can come missionary sermons as 
stirring and convincing as any he ever 
preaches. It is a great task we have in 
these days, beset with great problems, and © 
Christianity is going to be tested by its 
ability to meet them. 

Frederick Lynch. 
/: 


>: 


II. Ministerial Students’ Association 


In Catawba College there are at present 
thirteen or fourteen students for the min- 
istry, and these form the Ministerial Band 
of the College. Mr. Carl Herman is the 
president of this Band. Similar associa- 
tions exist in most of the colleges of North 
Carolina. These, different Bands have 
formed themselves into a State Associa- 
tion. This latter body of young men met 
in annual session at Catawba College on 
November 14. Mr. Edward T. Plitt of 
Catawba is the president of the State As- 
sociation. A program extending through 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening was 
most successfully carried out. The speak- 
ers in the forenoon were The Reverend 
Banks J. Peeler, and The Reverend Mil- 
ton Whitener; in the afternoon Dr. Allen 
K. Faust and Dr. David E. Faust spoke. 
The evening session was held at the Yad- 
kin Hotel, the program consisting of an 
excellent banquet with many after-dinner — 
speeches, and a thought-provoking address 
by President Omwake on “The Conquest 
of Tomorrow.” ‘ é 
III. The Liberal Arts College Movement 

On the evening of November 14, the 
Liberal Arts College Movement was ob- 
served all over the United States, the prin; __ 
cipal address being made by President 
Hoover. Catawba College did her part 
nobly on the general program. Professor 
William G. Cleaver broadcasted an address 
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“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD” 


We all are very much concerned about securing the daily 
meals to keep the bodies of our children in good health. 
How much more important for life is the spiritual bread! 
The children read every day, filling their minds with pic- 
tures and images gathered from magazines and books. This 
affords an opportunity for parents to prepare food for char- 
acter building. Many souls die of starvation while others 
die of malnutrition or the slow poisoning of an unbalanced 
diet. Our library tables contain either food or poison. If 
we feed the flesh, we shall of the flesh reap corruption; if 
we feed the spirit, we shall of the spirit reap life eternal. 
There are plenty of good books at the book stalls. If they 
are not there now, they will be when we make a demand 
for them. It is our service to the next generation to seek 
out good books and feed them to our children for their 
spiritual growth. 

The source of Christian living is Jesus. We find him 
through reading the Holy Word. We as parents must 
lead the way to the use of the Bible daily in the home. 
When we ask for our daily bread we must make an effort 
to earn it. If we neglect to read the Bible daily in our 
homes or to teach it to our children, we come dangerously 
near to giving lip service to our God when we pray, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” Jesus meant that we should 
hunger and thirst after the bread of life daily. This book 
has proved that it was bread of life to countless followers 
of the Master from the time of Paul down to the present. 
If we love our children, we will give them the best food 
available. Through the study of the Bible they may find 
the daily bread of life for which they are hungering. The 
spiritual food of the children must be provided by Chris- 
tian pastors, teachers and parents. —D. E. F. 

ae 


WE SAVE BY SUFFERING 


In his charming book for boys and girls, “The Boy Jesus 
and His Companions,” Rufus Jones pictures the Master 
seeking to correct the false view of his purpose which 
Peter shared with many others: “ ‘No, Peter,’ he said, ‘the 
world needs another kind of Messiah, very different from 
the one the people imagine and that you imagine.’ He spoke 
now very solemnly, and what he said showed that he had 


long been thinking of what the world’s true helper must be 
like. ‘Peter,’ he said, ‘the person who comes to deliver the 
world from evil and pain and sin and suffering must be 
one who has suffered very much himself. . . . Only those 
can enter the Kingdom of God, Peter, who are willing to 
suffer and to lose themselves for the sake of love. He that 
loses himself will find himself. If we are to bring the King- 
dom we must be ready to walk the hard and painful road 
of the cross and not to think about our own ease and com- 
Ott 

It is a hard doctrine,—‘“he that loses himself will find 
himself.”’ We find it much easier to say, 


“The world is so full of a number of things 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 
There are persistent rumors that ministers themselves 

are not immune to the lusting after ease and comfort and 
power which our era of great machines has helped to inten- 
sify. Whatever may be the actual situation, it is clear that 
the effectiveness of the modern ministry as well as the mod- 
ern Christian laity would be immeasurably increased if we 
should once become known for our eager willingness to 
endure hardness and poverty for the sake of the gospel! 
There is no denying that we are too much a part of our 
world, sharing its desire for material wealth and demand- 
ing our proportion of the world’s goods, as if there were 
no riches in heaven! 


“Ay, down the years he rides, 
The lowly Christ, upon an ass; 

But conquering? Ten shall heed the call, 
A thousand idly watch Him pass. 


Ah, piteous Christ, afar He rides! 
We see Him, but the face is dim; 

We that would leap at crash of drums 
Are slow to rise and follow Him.” 


But today, as of old, there are Marys and Johns who 
have eyes to see the real majesty of the Crucified and who 
become rich toward God. It is they who buttress our faith 
and our courage. For in them we are assured, despite our 
own faltering, that “he that loses himself will find him- 
self.”” And because they walk among us we dare to believe 
that “the terrible meek”’ shall yet possess the earth. 

—F. D. W. 


4. REFORMED 


IS OUR CIVILIZATION MAD? 


There are undoubtedly quite a number of people. who 
have not as yet been impressed with the seriousness of the 
situation in which we are finding ourselves today. But one 
does not have to pay attention to idle alarmists or chronic 
pessimists in order to be convinced that it is high time to 
“stop, look and listen.” Those who do so are bound to 
come to the conclusion that something is vitally wrong, and 
that a concept of life which will bear far better fruits must 
be found and promulgated if our civilization is to be saved. 

Here is a statement, for example, made by one of the 
most eminent surgeons the United States has produced. 
It is an awesome and appalling picture which Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., painted 
in his address at the annual congress of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. “The world has moved ahead so fast as 
regards “material civilization,’ said Dr. Mayo, “that man 
has almost, for the moment, got behind in his power of 
adaptation. Every other hospital bed in the United States 
is for mentally afflicted, insane, idiotic, feeble-minded or 
senile persons. That’s worry. | It is worry that breaks 
down the brain, not work as such.. The rapid pace leads 
many to desire to drown their sorrows in drink.” 


Again and again worry has been referred to as “the great » 


American disease.” It is doubtful if one can see in any 
other land so many strained and anxious faces. Millions 
seem to be the victims of the fret of care. It is indeed a 
terrible harvest, when so distinguished a physician tells us 
that worry has filled half the hospital beds in the United 
States. It is a solemn warning that all of us should take 
to heart. 

That delightful Roman Catholic organ, The Commonweal, 
has an easy explanation for this condition. ‘This epoch,” 
it states, “which dates back now approximately a century 
and is identified with the so-called Industrial Revolution 
and with a growing secularization which was the natural 
ultimate protest. of generations of Protestants, has been 
characterized by a feverish pride in its own latest innova- 
tions, and a contempt for the past and for tradition. It 
evolved a militant faith in materialism and empirical science. 
In a few vivid words Dr. Mayo has described for us the 
io) 0 a 


Of course, we are not quite ready to agree that Roman 
Catholics are in no sense “particeps criminis,”’ or that fol- 
lowers of the Pope are exempt from the anxieties which 
today oppress mankind, or that the Roman Catholics who 
happen now to be filling hospital beds, were put there by 
the worries of Protestants—and not by their own. What 
we do know is that it is always dangerous to unleash forces 
so great when we do not have the disciplined character to 
control them, and it has long been obvious that the moral 
and spiritual development of man has not been as rapid as 
the growth of material progress and invention. As The 
Baptist succinctly puts it, “The more complex the machine, 
the more skillful the engineer must be; but we have elabo- 
rated the processes of life without growing souls big enough 
to manage them. We have speeded up the machine beyond 
human endurance. Worry, therefore, dogs men’s footsteps, 
and they fret themselves into the hospital and the grave. 
How may we maintain an unhurried tread in the midst of 
this swiftly moving civilization? 
mal when all about us is confusion? There are those who 
have found the secret in a religious faith. They believe, 
while this does not relieve them of responsibility for their 
own share in the process, that God is at the helm of the 
universe and knows where He is steering.” 


If these months of comparative adversity are to teach 
us anything, the primary challenge should be to “put first 
things first” and to make our children and children’s chil- 
dren understand that all true progress depends upon the 
growing of a soul which is big enough to control the 
physical and material forces around us, and will not be 
controlled and overwhelmed by them. Our sense of values 
must be revised. We must no longer magnify trifles and 
minimize the things that are most worth while. Certainly 
a civilization that drives so many to nervous prostration and 
insanity is very badly diseased. It is a case which only the 
Great Physician can cure. 


CHURCH 


How can we keep nor- 
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UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY 


We call special attention to the timely pronouncement 
of the Federal Council of Churches concerning Universal 
Bible Sunday on December 6th, which is found in this is- 
sue of the MEessENGER. The theme for this day is “Search- 
ing the Scriptures.” The American Bible Society, which 
has prepared helpful material to be used in the Churches 
in connection with this observance, has also mailed to more 
than 80,000 pastors throughout the United States copies 
of a great message prepared by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
Honorary Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle of New 
York. In expressing the hope that this observance will be 
widespread: throughout our denomination, we can do no 
better than to. quote the following paragraphs from Dr, 
Jefferson’s heartsearching message: 

“Christian people are not noted just now for their en- 
thusiasm or their.courage. The peace of God which passes 
understanding is absent from their hearts. They are timor- 
ous and worried, cumbered. with many cares. The time has 


‘come. for us to take up again the Old. Book, ~We need 


religion, a new vision of God, a new contact with.God in 
Christ: The ancient wise man may be right after all— 
‘The fear of the Lord-is the beginning of wisdom.’ 
Hebrew preacher may have made no mistake when he said, 
‘Fear God and: keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man.’ We have the higher education, but. 
it is evidently not high enough to get us where we ought to 
be. We have the new chemistry and the new psychology, 
but they do not give us a new heaven or a new earth: The 
Divine Library may hold a secret without which we cannot 
prosper. It may be that we shall never get out of our dis- 
tresses until with one accord we begin to search the Scrip- 
tures. Generation after generation new light has broken 
out of the Holy Book, and there is still more light to break 
forth from it, if men will search the depth of its divine 
meaning. The Bible is a world-power, and we release the 
power only as we read and ponder and incarnate the great 
truths which are set forth in its pages.” 


The « 


Whatever hardships we may have been called upon to ) 


suffer during the past two years will prove to have been a 
blessing if we are led to go back to the study of the Book 
of Books, which has been so sadly neglected by millions of 


professing Christians. 
Dlg 5 TE 
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THE HEAVENS DECLARE HIS GLORY — 


The Psalmist was not only a poet, but was also a lover of 
nature. By day and by night, on the hillsides and alon 
the valleys, he lived in close fellowship with nature and 
with nature’s God. In him the lines of Bryant seemed to 
be fully realized. You remember how Bryant sang: 

“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language.” 

The Psalmist told again and again how nature was ever 
praising God; so did other sacred writers. Recall how the 
morning stars sang together for joy on creation’s morn. 
Behold, how the heavens declare His glory and the earth 
showeth His handiwork. Listen as the floods clap their 
hands, the trees of the wood rejoice and the hills sing to- 
gether for joy! The valleys of standing corn shout and sing. 
Autumn days have in them more of joy and gladness than 
of melancholy sadness. Just now the days are shortening 
and the reds and yellows together with the russets and the 
browns are coloring fields and forests. 

Come with me out into the open. The day is drawing to 
its close. The air is balmy. The sun is just dropping be- 
low the horizon. The atmosphere is taking on a suggestion 
of haziness. A great bank of dull, grey clouds are heaped 
in the west, and there is a faint suggestion of Indian Red 
coloring spreading over them. Above this bank of clouds 
the picture is brilliant beyond description. Great masses 
of outspreading plains with pictured hills and valleys cover 
the skies, while all over them a brilliant silvery-golden 
sheen is spread. Here and there are patches of soft, blue 
Italian sky. Above all of these are curling clouds of smoke 
that are dissolving into masses of mother-of-pearl, turquoise — 
and silver. | 65 oee 

While we are looking, the whole scene is changing like 
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a shifting panorama ; shapes, colors and settings are moving 
up, down and across the firmament. Now the Indian Red 
of the lower massed clouds is shot through with a brilliancy 
that suggests the heaping up of pearls, garnets and jewels of 
silver and gold. Now the darkness is beginning to deepen. 
The glory is fading. The mother-of-pearls, the deep blues 
and dull greys are being wrapped under a curtain of dark- 
ness. The day with its evening glory passes on. Surely 
for us, tonight, the heavens have declared the glory of God, 
and the firmament hath shown to us His handiwork. 


—A. M. S. 
Wt Hare rx 
“MAKING AMERICA CHRISTIAN” 


A characteristically useful and intelligent bit of service is 
that rendered by Dr. Arthur V. Casselman, Secretary of the 
Department of Missionary Education of our Church, in his 
preparation of the booklet (96 pages and cover), just is- 
sued by the Council of Women for Home Missions and the 
Missionary Education Movement, entitled Making America 
Christian. This is a guide in the study of “the Home Mis- 
sion of the Church, based on the Research and Findings of 
the North American Home Missions Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December, 1930.” It is just the sort of study 
most needed to make available the treasures which are to 
be found in the technique, the reports and the conclusions 
of that great Congress. It is not putting it too strongly to 
say that every congregation should at once organize one or 
more Study Classes to take up this fascinating theme. Here 
is one of the very best ways to cultivate a Christian patriot- 
ism as well as a growing and wide-awake leadership in 
your congregation, with an adequate sense of what the 
Church of today must be and do if we are to make our 
beloved country truly Christian. | Published under such 
auspices, an extensive use of this invaluable book in all 
denominations seems to be assured. Our felicitations and 
thanks are due to Dr. Casselman as a wise and devoted 
leader in this field. It is fine to see his work thus recog- 
nized by the missionary leaders of the land. It will be finer 
yet to have a general use of this most important study. 

* * * 


EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW 


Increasingly the slowing up of American life along all 
lines is forcing a redefinition of basic institutions upon us. 
‘The emphasis upon material expansion has run its course. 
‘The “interim” period between the old hurry of production 
and exploitation and the new leisure and culture is one of 
bewilderment, heartache, despair, and drastic readjustment. 
Habits of life, yes, basic Weltanschauungen are suffering 
serious redefinition. All branches of human learning are 
turning a corner. Serious consideration is now being given 
to the problems of Reality and our ability to know it. Men 
in social peril always look for the Real! 

There is no doubt but that today educational theory, 
which largely determines the world-outlook and basic cos- 
mic attitude of millions, will have to undergo a similar 
‘major operation. One wonders what will result in twenty- 
five years from now, when the full impact of our modern 
floundering philosophy of education will be felt socially! 
But educational leaders must get busy as they turn from the 
predominantly technical and scientific tendency of yester- 
day, and redefine education along lines of culture—and re- 
ligion. The emphasis upon technique and skill in industrial 
leadership and expansion need not necessarily perish, but 
it must be seriously modified and undergirded. Increasingly 
colleges must devote more time to those branches which 
will not necessarily seek to furnish the graduates with more 
things, but with a strong philosophy of life. 

With college graduates out of work, or as is often the 
case, working at menial tasks, it is necessary that they be 
furnished with a richness of inner life, so that when de- 
prived of material success, they will possess a wealth of 
character that shall redeem society. An education, as 
someone said, must not only train men to get more bread, 
but give men a greater appreciation of every bite, however 
“meager. 

Education must train youth in the higher themes, make 
them oblivious to the worship of the god of success, again 
‘restore that love for wisdom that is its own reward, Edu- 
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cation today is too utilitarian in its design. It is construed 
as a pass into a better situated class, instead of an equip- 
ment for inner richness and social benefit. This pragmatic 
tendency will increasingly have to go. 

What this implies for the Christian ,College of Liberal 
Arts is evident. It may involve sacrifice along many lines. 
The college may be compelled again to sell itself to folks, 
after years of independent existence upon endowments that 
have estranged it from the life of humanity. It will have 
to cease measuring its success by the number of graduates 
who make material successes. It may have to tread again 
the high and lonely road of the Cross, the absurd path of 
sacrifice, even a sacrifice in intellectual respectability! It 
may have to break off bravely its alliance with the Athenian 
custodians of worldly wisdom! For only Christian educa- 
tion can be the redeeming education of tomorrow! 


E. G. HoMRIGHAUSEN. 
* * * 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY 


This is not a popular subject. It may be that some of 
our readers, when they see the caption, will not risk it to 
go a step farther. If that is true of you, it is rather a 
disquieting revelation. Every follower of Christ ought to 
know,a good deal about this subject. Just at this time 
when the Every Member Canvass is in process in so many 
congregations of our Church, it is a particularly important 
time to give this matter serious and prayerful thought. 
Hundreds are bearing the heat and burden of the day by 
doing the work of visitation, presenting the causes of the 
Church, and asking for loyal co-operation. Tens of thou- 
sands of others, who are not lifting a finger in the actual 
work of canvassing, should at least be sympathetic, refus- 
ing to put any obstacles in the way of those who are giv- 
ing their time and thought and energy to the work, and 
letting these faithful workers know that they stand behind 
them in the spirit of brotherly helpfulness. Even if you 
do not appreciate it when a representative of the Church 
calls upon you to present the needs of the Kingdom, he is 
rendering a real service by giving you the opportunity to 
share in the greatest work in the world. It is a call to high 
privilege as well as to solemn duty. 

At a recent meeting in the interest of the United Cam- 
paign in Philadelphia, Judge Horace Stern remarked sig- 
nificantly that there is a kind of money which is used for 
selfish indulgence and is the object of deserved scorn; but 
there is another kind of money which is “the very main- 
spring of human activities and aspiration—the money that 
builds hospitals, feeds the hungry, guards the widows 
and the orphans, shelters the homeless, spells itself into 
art and libraries and museums, enables\men to teach and 
children to become educated, increases the store of human 
knowledge and makes our world a finer and better one in 
which to live.” Judge Stern also emphasized the important 
truth that when we speak of “raising money,” we should 
not mean merely to gather, solicit or collect it; we should 
mean to “raise it from its more sordid aspects until it be- 
comes the very messenger of all that is good and beautiful 
and true.” 

In our Every Member Canvass we are merely challeng- 
ing all who believe in God and His work in the world to 
dedicate a decent and just proportion of that which they 
have received to the highest and best ends which the mind 
of man can conceive or the heart of man can love. 

Therefore we say, God bless all who are engaged in the 
often difficult but absolutely indispensable task of “raising 
money” in such a spirit as this! 

* * * 
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THE PARABLE OF THE HARRISBURG 
CONFERENCE 
Held in an ancient temple of modified Romanesque archi- 
tecture, surrounded by markets, a dance hall, the city gas 
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plant, a fire house, coal dealers, a radio shop, and a non- 
descript assortment of ugly houses. Within the church were 
beauty, quiet, peace, and blessed memories. 

Held to give new inspiration to a group of over half a 
thousand preachers and their choice laymen, gathered from 
the four corners of the Church. It does not follow that 
those many more who were absent were not equally choice 
men. However, they were absent, and they missed much, 
as Thomas discovered, centuries ago. 

Held by men with a vision. The program was superb, 
by virtue of its logical progress during the three days as 
well as by reason of the character of the men who spoke 
the messages. Mott and Libby, Edwards and Leinbach— 
to mention only one quartette—will make any conference a 
success. 

Held at a crucial time. When money fails to materialize 
in the Church something is radically wrong; and while the 
burden of the addresses was not money, but men, it zs evi- 
dent that nearly all our Churches are handicapped by the 
falling off in receipts and suffering bad results—everywhere. 

Held in a spirit of utter frankness. Never were men so 
willing to lay all the cards, face up, on the table. You 


knew there was nothing hidden up a sleeve. This was not 
a caucus behind closed doors. The limelight’s spot played 
all around the organizations of our Church. Confessions 
were not given in a guarded manner. Men were sorely 
troubled and—honest. 

Held to save our Church at a critical moment. When 
men’s salaries are jeopardized on the home and the foreign 
field, it’s time to do something drastic, something heroic. 
All felt and sensed that. 

Has the purpose of the leaders been accomplished? The 
“News in Brief” department of the MESSENGER ought to 
give us the answer within the next few months. If there 
is a story of the wholesale organization of local chapters 
of the Churchman’s League throughout the Church, the 
answer is “Yes!” If not, alas! the mountain will again 
have labored and brought forth a mouse. 

Moral. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. We seem 
to have gotten to a point where we are willing to let God’s 
Spirit purge and punish, lead and direct. Never were so 
many of our checkmated but honest men together for three 
days in prayer and conference. It bodes well for the Re- 
formed Church. 


INVITATION TO READING 
By Professor John B. Noss 


It is a thrill, comparable to any that 
one may have upon a mountain-top, to 
come upon a book that is so good, so 
beautiful, so true, that we are seized as 
by the hand of a giant and carried out of 
our everyday world into a delightful cap- 
tivity in a new world of thought and imagi- 
nation. Such moments come all too rarely 
—but how gracious they are when they 
do come! So Keats thought at any rate, 
when with a friend he read Chapman’s 
Homer and sat down at dawn to write 
that he felt like some watcher of the 
skies when a new planet swims into his 
ken; 


“Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


And this it was that moved another to put, 
again and inevitably, into sonnet-form, his 
thoughts about “The Golden Book of Eng- 
glish Sonnets.” 


“My ecstasy unending seems to be 
Before this treasure store, wherein en- 
shrined 
Lies all this golden yield of the confined 
And rigorous sonnet-mould. Entranced I 
see 
These great thoughts moving with stern 
constancy 
Through surge of mighty rhythms, both 
the mind 
And sense enthralling, to their thrice- 
refined 
And perfect ending. Such a treasury, 
Caught from the English lips that first 
have blown 
The sonnet trumpet and the last to tell 
Their rarest wisdom through its throat 
of gold, 
I seize with joy, and always lay it down 
Reluctant as the pale monk in his eell 
Who shelves at night his worn books, 
loved and old.” 


We have all had such moments of su- 
preme zest, whether in childhood as read- 
ers of breath-taking romance, or in later 
youth and in maturity as appreciative 
guests — confreres—of some great mind, 
who converses with us, as it were, in a 
tongue divine and wise, of things we have 
never known or, even better, of things we 
have partly known and partly guessed, but 
never clearly phrased even to ourselves. 


I, for one, never see new or strange 
books on a shelf, whether in a private or 
publie library or in a book store, without 
hoping — too often against hope! —to be 
thrilled wide-awake by a book to meet my 
need and to stir my imagination into a 
high and devouring flame. 

But since these moments are so rare, it 
is perhaps unwise to be impatient of the 
lesser joys of reading—the solid joys and 
no less lasting pleasures provided by the 
many good books whose purpose it is to 
interpret to us the nature and the mean- 
ing, and to convey to us the countless 
facts, of life. 

And here, if we are not seized upon and 
carried away by a resistless master, but 
must patiently woo the truth through many 
a page and in book after book, it is of the 
utmost importance that we know how to 
choose between the false and the true, be- 
tween time-wasters and time-rewarders. By 
all means let us not mis-spend our time, 
corrupt our good sense and our morals, nor 
develop a palate for the mere condiments 
and French disguises of the intellectual 
banquet table. Of good books, let us ever 
remember, there is no end. 

We may all rejoice in one silver lining 
of the dark cloud of economic depression 
over us—I mean the growing public taste 
for books that are worth while and that 
succeed in saying something. It is a fine 
day when so great a book as Chas. Beard’s 
“The Rise of American Civilization” comes 
out in a popular format, and when pub- 
lishers put out such a glorious book buy 
as the “Outline of Modern Knowledge,’ 
edited by Dr. William Rose, and expect it 
to sell. If I were asked to recommend two 
books, and two only, to orient one to our 
world, not to say the universe, as it ap- 
pears today to the eyes of our best-inform- 
ed minds, I would suggest these. 

But let the winners of the book contest 
tell us what to read. For our part, we 
ought to give heed to what they say—and 
go straightway to the purveyors and col- 
lectors of books, and buy or borrow at 
once! 

Franklin and Marshall College, 

Lancaster, Pa. 


ONE OF LIFE’S GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITIES 
By Roland L. Rupp 
To write about reading good books is like 
facing a magnificent sunset with brush in 
hand attempting to portray upon canvas 


what God is revealing as the beauty of the 
soul of the universe. It can’t be done with 
any degree of satisfaction. It must in- 
evitably leave too much unsaid. A good 
book cannot be reproduced in a short arti- 
cle nor can a sunset be portrayed upon 
canvas. They both exist in undiminished 
splendor only in the soul of their creators. 
As for the rest of us, however—we can 
read, and see, and live the beauty we be- 
hold and the truth we recognize. 

In these dishelved and hectic and fateful 
times, peace and calm for the soul may be 
found in the exploration of a great book. 
God speaks today—as always—in great 
lives and in great books, Only a great life 
can create a great book. God alone can 
be the inspiration which makes a great 
life. Hence God lives in and speaks 
through the pages of any book that can 
really be called great, and that book al- 
ways bring the wisdom, guidance, passion 
and power which enables one in this age 
to stand like Everest for truth and to 
speak like a prophet for right. This alone 
is the way to stability and satisfaction. 

The execrations heaped upon society by 
an obscene and neurotic literature intend- 
ed for spiritual morons can be rendered 
harmless only when an opposing type of 
literature wins popular favor. Today our 
news stands are littered with the profligate 
gloatings of moral vultures. This litera- 
ture, issued for gain, is paid for by wreck- 
ed homes and dissolute character. All 
forces of decency and culture must be 
anxious to insulate society against its at- 
tack. It can be done only if the Church 
is seized with an educational passion and 
given to the exaltation of the highest hu- 
man ideals. 

Our growing hours of leisure which are 
given to us by this machine civilization 
are a dead loss if they are to be devoted 
to the reading of a leper literature, to the 
support of movies depicting lives of law- 
lessness and immorality, to listening to 
trash programs on the radio, or to burning 
up gas on our highways by running hither 
and thither without purpose or destination. 
The fullness of time has come for hosts of 
our good Church people to leave their ma- 
chine in the garage over the week-end, ex- 
cept when they wish to take the family to 
their house of worship, and settle down to 
the perusal of the Church paper and the 
reading of books that will stimulate 
thought and spiritual courage. Only when 
we learn to use our leisure time more ju- 


diciously than we do now, are we worthy — 
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of this contribution of modern civilization; 
and only then is it safe to go forward to 
a still shorter working week. Surely the 
Church must give herself to a vital study 
of this problem. 

Much of the weakness of the Church, 
many of our present ills—both economic 
and spiritual—are due merely to the fact 
that most people in high and low places 
are not given to reading and reflection as 
they ought to be. This is a poor civiliza- 
tion to be carried forward by an unthink- 
ing people. It is a terrible civilization to 
give into or leave in the hands of spiritu- 
ally illiterate custodians. Sooner or later 
these irresponsible hands will have all of 
us commit suicide or turn the hand of each 
one against that of every other. Either 
the human family must become spiritually 
enlightened—or we will some day be push- 
ed over the abyss. 

Of course, the Church begins with the 
Church homes. A home without a reli- 
gious periodical or Church paper and with- 
out good books is smitten either with pa- 
ganism or with dire poverty of mind or 
financial means. If children are to be 
reared to become Christian, they must be 
reared in a Christian atmosphere. Adults 
have no strength to rise above the impov- 
erished levels of the world unless the ideals 
of the Kingdom of God lift them up. The 
Church paper and good books which meet 
the spiritual needs of a hard-pressed peo- 
ple are messengers sent from God. Wise 
parents and intelligent Church members 
will see to it that these messengers are 


properly received and given reverent 
attention. 
Therefore, read, read, read! Read only 


the periodicals and books that challenge 
you to moral and spiritual adventure; that 
provoke you to creative thought, over 
which you are compelled to brood while 
their healing rays envelop you; which 
have the dynamic power to reveal reality 
with such power that hereafter you are 
emancipated from any domination which 
congeals and inhibits the noblest emotions. 
One need not be ignorant of the character 
of modern civilization, of the dangers 
which lurk everywhere and now threaten 
us, or of the spiritual forces which can 
be utilized for individual and social re- 
construction. One can have a world-vision 
and be a citizen of the Kingdom of God. 
One can understand the lessons of the past, 
read the word of God in the present, and 
wield the redemptive possibilities of the 
future. Reading—intelligent and thought- 
ful reading of creative literature—is one 
of life’s most precious opportunities. 


Baltimore, Md. 


VESTS AND VOLUMES 
By Reginald H. Helffrich 


“Wear the old coat and buy the new 
book,” says Austin Phelps in his “Theory 
of Preaching.” . . . Good . . . but which 
book shall it be? We of the thread-bare 
cloth have such meager amounts to spend 
for “the children of the brain.” When we 
buy twelve books a year and two of them 
turn out to be “duds” and two of the others 
are “Liberal wish-wash,” and the one book 
of sermons is too high-hat for our menage 
while the other volume of sermons was 
planned for Scotch theologians . . . well! 
Our adventure in books for the year is 
smashed. 

“What to do?” 
rules: 

1. Read life-material and not sermon- 
material. . . . Sermons will follow. 

2. Read for the adventure of reading 
and not for gain. ‘ 

3. Guard against “duds” and ink-poison 
by reading the Book Review columns of 
the “Messenger,” the “Christian Century” 
and other of the better religious maga- 
zines. . . . Read and buy books that have 
been weighed and not found wanting. Let 
us not be swayed by the titles of the new 
books nor by the titles and degrees of the 
authors. The biggest danger of the Church 
today is the verbosity and book-a-year-itis 
of some of the men who sit in the seats of 
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the mighty and who have very little or no 
religion. The sad part of it all being that 
many of our good brothers swallow hook, 
line, and sinker—the stuff they hand out 
as modern religion. The Liberals and Hu- 
manists and other “ists” are not the young 
men just coming out of the seminaries, but 
they are the middle-aged group of men who 
have been swept off their feet by the 
pseudo-scientific mutterings sold under the 
title of Modern Religion. Let us be wary 
of high sounding phrases and _ bright 
blurbs of the printer’s art. . . . There are 
fine books written. Let us look for them. 
Bath, Pa. 


AT ONE A. M. 


(Wandering thoughts in a pastor’s 
study) 


I hear the muffled rumble of a dis- 
tant train; 

The whistles sound so mournful and 
so wierd— 

I do not hear them so by day. 

The noise of nearer traffic cuts them 
off; 

But now it’s night, and everything 
between 

Is fast asleep. 


I wonder where the train is going, 
What the burden that it bears, 

And why the steel rails shriek so? 
Would they still complain, I wonder, 
If they knew just what it was 

That weighed them down so heavily? 


A load of wheat, perhaps, to feed 

The hungry children of the tenement. 

Or tons of coal to keep the mill 
wheels turning, 

And help to hold the dampness in 
the hall. 

Or maybe it is shoes 

For feet that blistered in the city 
streets, 

Hot from the sun in barefoot summer 
days, 

But now so cold and blue! 


The freight train really shouldn’t be 
so sullen; 

The whistles and the rails should 
laugh and sing. 

It’s such a welcome cargo they are 
bearing, 

It’s such a happy errand they are on. 


It’s quiet here tonight. 
quiet! 

Most everyone is sleeping now, I 
guess. 

These autumn nights are damp and 
chill, 

And they say the winter will be hard. 


How very 


There are so many little children, 
So many, many, many little children; 
It shouldn’t be so quiet. 


Oh God, why doesn’t someone shriek? 


W. H. B. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


WHAT IS A GOOD BOOK? 


By Prof. David E. Faust 


Recently there has been published a 
book entitled, “What are the marks of an 
educated man?” We might ask the ques- 
tion, what are the marks of a good book? 
Of course, the answer of each would be 
conditioned by his standards of value. The 
English professor would weigh its literary 
style, the scientist would judge its facts, 
and so on. Our profession would require 
us to judge a book in the light of its reli- 
gious value. What is a good book for a 
Christian to read or to possess? The an- 
swer would be, the book that stimulates 
or promotes the qualities of Christian char- 
acter. Every book leaves its impress upon 


should leave one with a feeling of joy that 
he is a member of the human race, It 
should produce a feeling of friendliness to- 
ward mankind. It should leave one with 
the feeling that man and the world are be- 
coming better. It should lead one to feel 
that man is of infinite worth in the sight 
of God. It should enlist one in some active 
service for his community, for his Church, 
and for his religion. A good book should 
lift one above the ordinary levels of exist- 
ence to higher aspirations, No one book 
may meet all of these requirements, but 
any book that leaves one with any of these 
results is a good book for a Christian. Such 
books may be found in the field of biog- 
raphy, poetry, fiction, philosophy, politics, 
or any realm of human activity. When I 
hear that an author believes that man is 
inherently bad, I do not want to read any 
of his books. When I read a book that 
leaves me depressed, I do not want to 
recommend it to my friends. Books are 
very valuable in producing Christian char- 
acter and should be used by all Christian 
leaders as tools. Any book that stimulates 
living a life in accordance with the prin- 
cinles of Jesus is a good book. When the 
early Christians heard the gospel, they im- 
mediately. wanted to go out and spread the 
good news. When one finds a book that is 
good, he wants to share it with others. 
Good books are worn out with use just as 
good men are spent by service. The only 
warning against the poison books of the 
day is the emphasis and use of the good 
books. When you find a good book, treas- 
ure it and pass it on to others. 


Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


REALISM IN FICTION 
By L. T. C. Miller 


Recently, I asked one of the librarians 
in a nearby city library for a novel — 
something representative of what is being 
read by library patrons at the present time. 
The young lady was very courteous, and 
after certain explanations, gave me a 1931 
book. 

It was a story of life as life is lived. 
Realism. If I had read that book as a lad 
of 18 years—that book, having upon it the 
stamp of a reputable publisher, well writ- 
ten and recommended by a duly appointed 
librarian in a splendidly equipped library, 
—its influence upon my attitude toward 
the most intimate relationships of life 
would have been distinctly pernicious. 
There are some few things about which 
books, unless they are scientific treatises, 
may not tell, for in the telling sweetness 
and beauty are lost. So often, these are 
the very experiences which writers are 
purveying in thinly veiled language to the 
gullible public, and we, older and younger | 
alike, so hungry for thrills, are blinded to 
the fact that we are being robbed of that 
pureness of heart which enables the soul 
to see God. 

Furthermore, sex irregularities, to be 
sure, are a part of life, but ‘they are of 
the dirt of life. When my friend comes 
to visit me, I don’t take him through the 
alleys of my town, nor out to the dump. 
Rather, I take him along College Avenue 
and to the Masonic Homes. My friend 
knows full well that Elizabethtown has its 
alleys and its dump, but we avoid them 
both in sightseeing and conversation. 

A fair city stretches out before the youth 
of our homes with which we, parents, teach- 
ers, librarians and friends, are somewhat 
familiar, It is the City of Life. Tell me, 
why do we lead them through the alleys 
and upon the dumps when there is so much 
to see that is beautiful? Our libraries 
where our youth find the major part of 
their recreational reading—and most of it 
is that—need a thorough house-cleaning. 
Sometimes in libraries, suggestive pictures 
are cut from art magazines; why, then, 
keep suggestive books upon the shelves? 

This is not a plea for a return either to 
the Puritanical or the Victorian. Neither 
prudishness nor false modesty have a place 


the personality of the reader. A good book in modern literature. However, let us never 
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forget that integrity, virtue and modesty 
are still among the ingredients of life. We 
plead for librarians, for Book Clubs, for 
friends of good reading who will recom- 
mend fiction, not because it is a thrilling 
description of life, either in its secret, 
intimate parts, or of life at its worst; but 
because it pictures life as it may be, in- 
deed, as a matter of fact as it is in our 
better homes and more refined social cir- 
cles. Life at its best, not at its worst— 
this too is Realism. 


Elizabethtown, Pa. 


POISON OR FOOD? 
By Arthur P. Schnatz 

As I look back over my boyhood days I 
can think of half a dozen books, the read- 
ing of which definitely influenced my life. 
After all these years the stories are still 
clear in my mind and I feel that their 
principles have been woven into my very 
soul. Some of these books are: “Ben Hur,” 
“Quo Vadis,” “Oliver Twist,’ ‘Nicholas 
Nickelby,’ “Les Miserables,” “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “In His Steps,’ “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

Parents do not realize what a tre- 
mendous effect the reading of good or bad 
books may have upon a child’s character. 
We all know the story of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s boyhood reading; that his library 
consisted of the Bible, “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and several similar books. There is no 
doubt that the reading of the few good 
books he had was of far more value to him 
than the reading of many mediocre books 
would have been. 

About twenty-five years ago we hailed 
the day of the magazine and the free pub- 
lic library as a great forward step in our 
civilization. Undoubtedly it has made 
available a wider range of reading. But 
the multiplication of unwholesome reading 
matter in books and magazines makes it 
also a great menace to our reading public. 
The reading of lurid, erotic books may be- 
come a bad habit, as serious, if not worse, 
than the drink or drug habit. While the 
latter poison the body, bad literature 
poisons the mind and the heart out of 
which are the issues of life. When the 
fountain of life is poisoned it is serious 
indeed. 

As parents, teachers and pastors we 
ought to do what we can to stimulate good 
reading. Our W. M. 8S. is doing a fine 
thing in suggesting a reading course by 
which credits may be obtained. If proper 
direction is given, many people will select 
recommended books rather than read hap- 
hazardly, just as many people today do not 
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attend a motion picture performance un- 
less they know in advance that the picture 
is recommended. Producers tell us that 
they furnish the kind of pictures that 
bring in the dollars, the kind they believe 
the people want. Let us demand and 
patronize only the best. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS 


How strange, how beautiful, and 
yet so simple a child can understand 
it, tho hid to many of the world’s 
“wise and prudent’’—the. beauty of 
holiness! 

If all the world lay at my feet, I 
would spurn it rather than lose one 
iota of the beautiful God-given Truth 
which fills my heart. 

Oh, how can men walk in darkness 
when this beautiful Light is free to 
all. Sorrows deep and bitter have 
been mine, but they have only made 
God’s love and care more clear. All 
my joy and all my sorrow I humbly 
bring to Him, and He binds all in a 
glorious crown woven with strength 
to do His will, with love towards all 
His creatures, with charity for all 
weakness, with hope in the final tri- 
umph of all good, and now and al- 
ways filling my heart with the “peace 
that passeth understanding.” 

Me DsT: 


THE BIBLE AND THE WORLD’S NEED 


(A Declaration by the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which 
is of exceptional timeliness in con- 
nection with Universal Bible Sun- 
day, December 6) 


The present state of the world, with its 
depression and confusion, is a summons 
calling us back to the Bible to learn its 
message, and forward with the Bible to 
make its message regnant in human life. 
More than ever in times of discouragement 
and perplexity we need its guidance. 

In the Bible we are called to that faith 
in God and in the possibilities of life which 
is the deepest of our personal needs. We 
must gain its spirit of courage and trust 
which can sustain us in even the most anx- 
ious and troubled hours. We must lay hold 
afresh of its unshakable assurance that a 
Divine purpose of love is at the heart of 
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the universe and gives meaning to our 
human struggle. 

In the Bible we are called to those stand- 
ards of true living on which any abiding 
civilization must be built. We are called 
to place spiritual values above material 
gain, to care more for inner integrity of 
character than for external things. In a 
day when insidious forces encourage a sel- 
fish disregard of law and of the welfare of 
the community and weaken the sense of 
civic honor and high citizenship we need 
to catch anew the intense passion of the 
Bible for righteousness. 

In the Bible we are called to the prin- 
ciples on which our social and economic 
structure must be built if it is most fully 
to serve the common good and permanently 
prosper. We must learn, more than we 
have yet learned, that we are “all members 
one of another.” Those who are strong are 
to bear the burdens of the weak; those who 
have enough are to share in generous sym- 
pathy with those in need. If we follow the 
Bible, love and brotherhood and the spirit 
of co-operation will be made the touch- 
stone of every aspect of organized society 
and no conditions will be tolerated that 
create an underprivileged class, exploit any 
group for the advantage of another or mag- 
nify  profit-seeking above the motive of 
service. 

In the Bible we are called to the new 
way of life for the nations, for which the 
world in anguish waits. It teaches us to 
think of the world as one, since all man- 
kind is the one family of God, and to eul- 
tivate a spirit of invincible goodwill to- 
ward every people. Under its inspiration 
we dedicate ourselves to the achievement 
of a day when “nation shall no longer lift 
up sword against nation nor learn war any 
more.” 


All this, and more, indispensable to any 
real solution of the most crucial problems 
of our day, we find in the Bible as the dis- 
closure of the will of God, made supremely 
clear to us in its record of the life and 
teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ. Now, 
as always, the Bible is the Word of God 
to us, bringing the needed message of per- 
sonal and social salvation. 

The Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America therefore invites and urges 
men and women everywhere to use the com- 
ing observance of Universal Bible Sunday, 
December 6, as an occasion for renewing 
and carrying forward a prayerful study of 
the Bible and for magnifying its signifi- 
cance both for our own lives and for so- 


ciety as a whole. 
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What book have you read during the past year that you have enjoyed the most, that has helped you the most, that you would 
most like others to read? This was the question again submitted to our readers, in accordance with an honored annual custom in the 


“Messenger” family, which every year seems to enlist a growing interest and participation. 
We are grateful both to the participants and to the gracious and accommodating members of the Board of Judges, whose 


ever. 


The response this year was better than 


discriminating judgment accords with our own, that the writers get their richest reward in having helped others by their testimony 


to the value of some good book. 


It is fine to have such a generous measure of co-operation from our readers. 


It is not necessary to 


add that the Judges never know the identity of the winners until the decision has been announced. Their decision for 1931 is as 
follows: First Prize, $5.00, to “One Helpt,’ who proved to be the Rev. L. C. T. Miller, Elizabethtown, Pa.; Book Prizes to the follow- 
ing: “Harriet Belle” (Mrs. Haddie E. Nicodemus, Wilkinsburg, Pa.); “Twinner” (Reginald H. Helffrich, Bath, Pa.); “Fremicon” (Miss 
Helen L. Barnhart, Philadelphia); “Prentice Knowles” (Rey. Richard K. Morton, Boston, Mass.) ; “Hostess” (Mrs. Laura M. Kichline, 
Orangeville, Pa.); “Erb” (Mrs. Emma Rupp Barnhart, Baltimore, Md.); “Erasmus” (Rev. Ralph J. Harrity, Altoona, Pa.); “Etsu” 
(Mrs. Jno. F. Frantz, Lancaster, Pa.); “Joseph Milton” (Joseph M. Old, Philadelphia). 

The remaining letters published, helpful and stimulating as they are, were marked as entitled to special consideration, having 
been selected by at least one of the Judges as among the leaders. We believe you will get a number of valuable suggestions from 


these thoughtful contributions. 


Some excellent letters, we regret to say, exceeded the limit of 200 words. 


Remember that all these 


books, and any other published anywhere, can be secured from your own Board. You will find it a real satisfaction to experience the 
prompt and courteous attention provided by our popular “book man,” Mr. Geo. W. Waidner. If you want a book, let George do it! 


The Hero in Thy Soul, by Arthur John 

Gossip. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Do you femember the are-lights that 
used to hang at the corners of our streets? 
Sometimes the carbons were so far remov- 
ed from each other that there would be 
much sputtering but little light. At other 
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times, the carbons, having been properly 
adjusted, produced a greenish glow that 
gave light to all wayfarers. Books are like 
that. Many merely sputter. Others, by 
their glow, not only bring light to the 
mind but warmth to the heart. 


Such is Gossip’s book. Here is a man 


who has discovered something in religion 


beside dogmas, doctrines and creeds, rit 
uals, pious habits and puritanical condem- 
nations. “If you would find sone 
against which you can lean your back and 
know that it will never give, you can and 
must look fon it in religion,” he writes 
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This is no mere theory with this man. His 
own back has been to the wall. And what 
is more, he has the ability to communicate 
this upon the printed page to one who feels 
God to be anything of an Indwelling Pos- 
session in his heart. Such a book is a light 
to man’s pathway. 
One Helpt. 


South of Zero, by M. I. Ross. (A Serial 

Story published in “The Way.”) 

“South of Zero” describes the Clark and 
Jameson Antarctic expedition, and the 
diary form is kept by the hero, Jack Mere- 
dith, a thirteen-year-old stowaway, with 
footnotes by the scientist, Professor Eaton, 
Jack’s idolized companion and champion. 
The story is a refreshing combination of 
adventuresome courage, scientific research, 
loyal friendships and philosophic wisdom. 
It sets a high goal for the adolescent, and 
we oldsters renew youthful simplicity and 
ideals. With its never-say-die spirit, it 
succeeds, as someone said to me, in “mak- 
ing one want to be brave in the face of 
danger.” 

Let me entice you with this quoted tid- 
bit: “Just about the time you get to hating 
a person real hard, he goes and does some- 
thing nice. You can hardly ever hate a 
person in peace and comfort; there’s al- 
ways some flaw to hurt your conscience.” 
Read it and meet Grandma, the ship’s Cap- 
tain, Doctor and Crew; Jack’s dog, Bombay 
—every character is of human interest. 
When his account is at last signed and 
sealed upon a “live-happy-ever-after” cli- 
max—this earnest, lovable lad adds to his 
diary what he calls an undignified P. S%., 
which simply makes the reader want more 
of this irresistible Jack, in spite of the 
fact that he now finishes off in true Huck 
Finn fashion and boyish flourish: “The 
Real End.” 

Harriet Belle. 


Paths to the Presence of God, by Albert 
W. Palmer, President of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Pilgrim Press. 1931. 
Price, $1. 

“Ts this a godless age?” . . . President 
Palmer believes that it will be known in 
ages to come as “the age that rediscovered 
God.” Here is robust faith. Here is beauty 
of expression that likens prose to poetry. 
Here is a sermon a page. Here is a schol- 
arly presentation of the findings of the 
scientific world as they pave a Path to 
God. Walk with the author through the 
forests and climb the mountains of Nature 
to God. Live with men and see Humanity’s 
Path to God. Pray in the Upper Room 
and be lifted through Worship to God. 
Love and follow Jesus and stand in the 
Presence of God. 

Buy and read and study this little book 
before the sun sets. It comes from the 
furnace of life in Chicago like a gem from 
the forge of Vulcan. 

Twinner. 


He Took It Upon Himself, by Margaret 
Slattery. Pilgrim Press. Price, $1. 
Books of inspiration are many; the ones 

that live on in us are few. Do you wish 

to have an attitude of hope, fullness to- 
wards today’s problems, a gripping feeling 

that you and I just must help to pull, or a 

discovery that our own personal responsi- 

bility is one long step nearer the goal of 

Christ’s ideal? If this is your dream, but 

you feel that you cannot help to make it 

a reality, just think with Margaret Slat- 

tery of those who have taken “It” upon 

themselves. Read of the monk’s dream of 

a Christian life, of Albert Schweitzer and 

Studdert-Kennedy living that Christian 

life, and then you will find yourself loaning 

the book to your friends, that together you 
may “Take It Upon Yourselves.” Then 
such words as “Unemployment,” “Social 

Welfare,” “Child Labor,” “Economie Con- 

ditions”. and “World Peace” will have 

deeper meanings for all of us. 
Fremicon. 
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The Christ of the Mount, by Dr. E. Stanley 

Jones. The Abingdon Press. 

This book of power and insight brought 
to me a dynamic, vivid, challenging mes- 
sage right from the heart of the Gospel. 
Dr. Jones appeals to us to go behind our 


creeds and possess the Sermon on _ the 
Mount—a Christian’s working philosophy, 
and “the charter of freedom to all men, of 
all races, of all climes, of all classes.” 


This book is a keen, spiritual, thrilling 
analysis of the great Sermon, which brings 
us clearly, with no wasted words, the heart 
of the message and spirit of Jesus—a mes- 
sage that lifts and saves and inspires and 
empowers. It pierces the errors of history 
and tradition. It condemns our own super- 
ficial and reserved methods of dealing with 
the Sermon. It shows us the teachings of 
Jesus, as understood by the mind of a 
great and good man. This book, I think, 
will help us get back to more fundamental, 
helpful, and vital ways of thinking and 
teaching. 

Prentice Knowles. 


The Song of Our Syrian Guest, by William 
Allen Knight. The Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


“Tron heaps the mountain side 

And gluts the laggard forges, 

While goldflakes gleam in dim defiles 

And lonely gorges,” 
sang the poet, and in all the realm of 
books, such a gleaming goldflake, rare and 
lovely, is “The Song of our Syrian Guest” 
—rare because in this reader’s lifetime of 
avid reading, it stands out as unique on 
the subject with which it deals, lovely be- 
cause all Oriental shepherd-stories have 
charm. “Our Syrian Guest” enriches the 
understanding and enhances the beauty of 
that most beautiful of all psalms, the 23rd, 
by clarifying the hitherto ambiguous pas- 
sages, delightful as they are even in their 
very mysticism. It is just a tiny book, 
pastime for an hour, but enriching forever 
the mind, the heart, the very soul, as we 
constantly sense the Presence of a Greater 
than any tender-hearted Oriental shepherd 
could be—the One Who said, “I am the 
Good Shepherd.” One reading of “The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest” will not suffice. 
You will want to take it up again and 
again and then you will want every other 
one who loves the 23rd Psalm (and who 
does not?) to become enriched by this tiny, 
glistening treasure. 

Hostess. 


Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt, 
by James Gordon Gilkey. Macmillan’s. 


When the ministers are attending Synod, 
a splendid opportunity is given to the 
wives to do the reading which they de- 
sired to do for many days. This past week 
the writer has had a splendid time read- 
ing to her heart’s content! 

This evening I have read “Meeting the 
Challenge of Modern Doubt,” which I 
found intensely interesting, and the most 
helpful book of the past year. When you 
begin to read it, you do not want anyone 
to disturb you until you have read the 
whole book through, something which can- 
not be said of many of the late popular 
novels. Many answers to the questions of 
modern youths put to ministers of the 
Gospel and to Sunday School teachers can 
be found in this volume. Throughout the 
book, especially in the chapters “Is God 
Interested in Individuals,” “Modern Ques- 
tions About Prayer,’ and “Do the New 
Beliefs Rob Christianity of Its Beauty?”, 
are found many helpful and inspiring 
thoughts. To the group of people who are 
“wistful but unconvinced,” this should be 
a comforting and enlightening message. 

Erb. 


Temple Gairdner of Cairo, by Constance E. 
Padwisk. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
Toronto. 

Your unspoken wish, after reading this 
book, is that you might have been person- 
ally acquainted with this man! That you 
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might have worked with him! Temple 
Gairdner might have won distinction in 
many fields, but he held himself short of 
full fruitage in all of them that he might 
devote himself to his missionary task. Of 


noble Scottish family, an Oxford man, 
Temple Gairdner was an accomplished lin- 
guist, a scholarly Arabist, an unusual mu- 
Sician, a children’s poet in the colloquial 
Arabic language, and a distinguished au- 
thor; but he submerged all in his devotion 
to the missionary task:of demonstrating 
Christ to the Mohammedans. 

The chapter on “The Musician” was espe- 
cially appealing to me. So also was the 


chapter devoted to his family life. But it 
is hard to pick out favored passages in a 
life so richly and so fully lived. It is in- 
spiring to think that a life so full of pos- 
sible distinguished accomplishments could 
be so wholly and so completely devoted to 
demonstrating the richness and the fullness 
of Christianity. Temple Gairdner was a 
modern saint of the Christian Church, and 
Miss Padwick’s winsome biography of him 
was easily the finest book that I have read 
this year. 
Erasmus. 


A Daughter of the Samurai, by Etsu Ina- 
gake Sugimoto. Publishers: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 

The book I read during the year that I 
enjoyed the most is “A Daughter of the 
Samurai.” It is the writer’s story of her 
own life told in a most delightful way. 
In it she weaves the customs and traditions 
of her people so that one gains a wealth 


.of information along this line, In one part 


she tells of her coming to America to wed 
a Japanese merchant and where she made 
her home for several years. During this 
time she became a Christian. 

In learning our ways and customs she 
finds so many things have a counterpart 
with customs of the Japanese. For in- 
stance, the ringing of the Church bells re- 
minded her of the call to the Temple 
Shrine. But this is what the Church bells 
said to her: “Do-not-forget-to-thank-for- 
gifts you-ev-eryday-enjoy.” 

It is a book of which, when finished, one 
says from the heart: “That was a good 
book.” Yes, I would like everybody to 
read “A Daughter of the Samurai” because 
of its worth. Etsu. 


Life’s Four Windows,” by Samuel W. Pur- 
vis, D.D. Philadelphia: National Pub- 
lishing Company. 

I read each one of these forty-seven ser- 
mons as they were printed in successive 
Saturday editions of the “Evening Bulle- 
tin.” There is a suitable discourse for al- 
most every frame of mind. I go to it as 
one goes to the medicine cabinet when ail- 
ing physically. In the latter is a specific 
remedy for every bodily ailment. When 
adversity overtakes me I select the sermon 
adapted to the occasion and read it again 
and again. Invariably I am comforted and 
feel better. 

In this treasure-trove are messages for 
the discouraged and despondent; life for 
the spiritually dead; consolation for the 
bereaved; joy for the sad and sorrowful; 
rest for the weary; balm for the broken- 
hearted; light for those in darkness; hope 
for the hopeless; strength for the weak; 
removal of doubt for those wavering in 
faith; fire to rekindle the embers of a once 
burning zeal. Through them all is the eall 
of a loving Father tenderly entreating His 
erring children to come home. 

To those who are surfeited with much 
reading of polemics and _ theological 
treatises, this book is heartily commended. 
In this comprehensive and diversified col- 
lection of written sermons they may find 
a sedative for their restless spirits. 

Joseph Milton, 


The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck. 


Of the many books that have come to my 
attention during the past year, I would 
commend this to the readers of the “Mes- 
senger.” The setting of the book is the 
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Far East, a section of the world that occu- 
pies the center of the stage of world his- 
tory at the present time. This portrayal 
of the daily life of a Chinese citizen is 


both entertaining and educational. The 
theme is built about a farmer whose one 
aim in life is to possess and be possessed 
by the earth. The book reaches almost 
classic heights as he wrestles within the 
grip of the forces of the universe. 

- This book calls to mind the age old 
question of the Book of Eeclesiastes. How 


different would have been his life and work 
if the Christian ideal had been his motiva- 
tion! He was neither cruel nor criminal, 
but was merely not interested in God’s 
greatest creation, man. This book stirs in 
one a sympathy for the millions of Chinese 
who are likewise struggling for existence 
beyond the Great Wall. The needs of these 
our fellowmen become the concern of all. 
To all those who would have a _ broader 
understanding of their fellows, I would 
recommend this book as food for thought. 
Wardu. 


The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck. The 
John Day Co., New York. Price, $2.50. 
“Tt is come,” she said. “I will go into 

the house. Do not come into the room 

until I call. Only bring me a newly peeled 
reed, and slit it, that I may cut the child’s 
life from mine.” . . . He went up and for 
the moment there were no words in his 
mouth. His heart crowded up into his 
breast and he leaned over the child to look 
at it. It had a round wrinkled face— 


and upon its head the hair was long and. 


damp and black. He looked at his 
wife and she looked back at him. Her hair 
was still wet with her agony and her nar- 
row eyes were sunken. Beyond this, she 
was as she always was. But to him she 
was touching, lying there. 

In such unforgettable words as these 
does Mrs. Pearl 8. Buck, sister of our 
Missionary, Mrs. Jesse B. Yaukey, tell of 
the coming of Wang Lung’s first-born 
son. Read “The Good EHarth,”’ read it 
slowly, the better to catch the spirit of 
the real China, of a peasantry passionate 
in its love of the soil, poignantly beauteous 
in its simplicity, heroic in the face of stark 
tragedy. Deh Khan Tai. 


History of the Hebrew People, by Geo. A. 
Barton. The Century Company. 


When our baby objects to cod liver oil 
we do not force it upon him, but give him, 
instead, a few drops of Viosterol in his 
milk, and he gets the full value of cod 
liver oil in a concentrated yet pleasant 
form. 

To many people an authentic account of 
Hebrew History and of how our Old Testa- 
ment grew into being is an unpleasant dose 
of study. But now we have a Biblical 
“Viosterol” written by the brilliant pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Dr. George A. Bar- 
ton. His “History of the Hebrew People” 
is a most readable volume and packs a 
whole library of Biblical information 
within its covers. The author has allow- 
ed the Bible to tell most of the story, but 
the gaps in the sacred accounts are filled 
in with his amazing knowledge of the an- 
cient world. Scholarly, sympathetically, 
clearly he tells his story in fascinating 
fashion. Difficult portions are hypothetic- 
ally explained on the best historico-scien- 
tifie evidence. If there is one book I 
should wish my friends to read in 1932 it 
is Barton’s “History of the Hebrew Peo- 
ple.” Bee Dee. 


American Beauty, by Edna Ferber. Pub- 


lishers: Doubleday, Doran. 


In days of constant flux and bewildering 
change, when everything seems crumbling 
to decay, our grandsires’ once irritating 
phrase, “the good old days,” becomes ap- 
pealing. While we cannot retrace Time’s 
flight, we cat live those days in retrospect 
through magic pages of a book like 
“American Beauty.’ Centering about a 
New England family of colonial days, the 


story is delicately flavored with the quaint 
charm of America’s early history. Through 
a veritable picture gallery of appealing hu- 
man characters, skillfully portrayed, we 
progress from early days almost to the 
present, when stolid Polish faces appear, 
intermingled with those early Aristocrats. 
Fearful lest the unimaginative Poles over- 
whelm their more artistic neighbors, we 
continue, with laughter, tears, even trag- 
edy, often mingling. Finally the Poles’ 
coming appears a blessing in disguise, since 
their vigorous strength infuses new blood 
into the Colonial descendants’ weakening 
life-stream. Though the author’s intent is 
not didactic, we may see, allegorically, 
Hope’s message, a beacon flaming in Sty- 
gian gloom. As the fabled Phoenix bird 
arose from its predecessor’s ashes with 
briliant new plumage, so Pole and New 
Englander fuse a stronger race. Thus ris- 
ing aloft from present darkness, mankind 
will soar on strong pinions toward the 
dawning new day. The Scribe. 


Shadows on the Rock, by Willa Cather. 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. Price, $2.50. 

Yes, it is possible to keep on reading 
novels without becoming nauseated. That 
is, as long as Willa Cather keeps on writ- 
ing novels. Her latest novel is “Shadows 
on the Rock.” It is a story of old Quebec. 
Very few novels are as beautiful as this 
one. We have here no sordid triangles or 
filth disguised as realism. How real and 
lovable her characters are! The apothecary, 
longing for la Belle France, yet true to the 
new land. His motherless daughter, Cecile, 
in tender years bearing the burdens of her 
father’s household. Young Jacques and his 
mother, the besmirched ’Toinette Gaux. 
Then we meet old Bishop de Laval, and 
his successor and supplanter, Bishop Saint- 
Villier. What a hero Pierre Charron, fur 
trader and coureur de bois, was! His loss, 
when his boyhood sweetheart, Jeanne le 
Ber of Montreal, secluded herself as her- 
mit nun, back of the altar in the Church 
she built, is tragical. Frontenac, the apoth- 
ecary’s patron, estranged from his wife, 
forced to remain as Governor of Quebec 
by his king, dies a lonely and homesick 
man. How the apothecary loved him! But 
I must stop. Take my word for it, read 
this book. Libanus. 


Modern Use of the Bible, by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


As a preparation and a background for 
the duty to which I have recently been 
assigned, namely, that of teaching the 
Bible to students of a Junior College, Fos- 
dick’s “Modern Use of the Bible,” which I 
have recently re-read, has proved to be a 
veritable God-send, and constitutes, I 
should say, the most useful and inspiring 
book read during the past year. In this 
brief review I can but call attention to 
three reasons for making the above asser- 
tion: (1) The positive and constructive ap- 
proach. (2) Dr. Fosdick’s central, funda- 
mental and oft repeated assertion of his 
theme that the Bible writers present spir- 
itual truths which are forever and eternal- 
ly true, expressed in the thought forms of 
their day which need to be translated into 
the thought forms of our day before they 
can be understood or become spiritually 
life giving. His position goes at least a 
long way in clearing up the puzzling prob- 
lems of Old and New Testament. (3) His 
satisfying Christology thus expressed: “The 
norm of Christian experience in the New 
Testament was to find in Christ, not sim- 
ply the ideal life, but the incarnate God 
of the world where that ideal must be 
wrought out.” Clio. 


“Which Way Religion?” 
Company, New York. 
A good book is like a good tree. Roots, 

trunk, and fruit are the integral parts. 

These are the parts of Dr. Harry F. Ward’s 

book, “Which Way Religion?” 

The book takes root deep in the most 
mooted, most pressing, most vital issues of 
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life. Its trunk bears three widespread, 
grasping branches: intellectual, devotional, 
ethical, These branches are living and 
fighting for the uppermost place of leader- 
ship and power. Unto the victor belongs 
the destiny of organized Protestantism. To 
pronounce the intellectual or devotional as- 
pect of religion as primary means to wed 
religion to “The Acquisitive Society.” To 
make the ethical aspect of religion para- 
mount in confession and conduct means to 
live by, in, and according to the religion 
of Jesus. 

The fruit of “Which Way Religion?” is 
what is germinated in the hearts of its 
readers. Its eager speech, its penetrating 
power, its challenging demand may be con- 
demned but not censured, scorned but not 
stopped, rejected but not refuted. What- 
ever else may come to those who read no 
one can pass by without thinking. And 
thinking we do need most today. 


I Thot. 


Religion In a Changing World, by Rabbi 
Hillel Silver. Richard R. Smith, Ine., 
New York. 


The book of my choice, of my 1931 read- 
ing, is “Religion in a Changing World.” 

A number of things commend this book. 
For one thing, it is clear and concise. In 
the chapter on “The Church and Social 
Justice” the author contrasts “The 
Church,” “Religion,” and “Morality.” He 
leaves no doubt as to his meaning of these 
terms. His style is very good. It is racy, 
but the English used is superb. It is the 
best English I have seen used for a long 
time, in a modern work. The figures tum- 
ble over each other and yet the pictures fit 
perfectly. 

The subject matter is also worth consid- 
ering. A review a few months ago made 
the criticism that the book was un-Chris- 
tian. This is unjust. We would not ex- 
pect a Jewish author to write a so-called 
‘Christian book. In the chapter on “What 
is Happening to the American Home?”, the 
author says, “The home is a sanctuary and 
across its portals should forever remain in- 
scribed in letters of living flame: ‘Verily 
this is the House of God and this is the 
Gate of Heaven’.” The Christian reader 
can supply the Christian element. There is 
food for thought in this book. It is brae- 
ing. Seth. 


Humanity Uprooted, by Maurice Hindus. 
J. Cape & H. Smith Co., New York. 


Yes, ’m glad I read “Humanity Up- 
rooted.” Reluctantly I started to read it. 
Immediately it kindled a flame of interest 
and at once I was deeply absorbed in its 
pages. Mr. Hindus is one of the most reli- 
able and authoritative interpreters of 
Sovietism. The chapters on morals, the 
family, property, religion, Communism, and 
young people, are revealing. Sovietism is a 
challenge to Capitalism. Each can learn of 
the other. Sovietism is animated by a 
passion for social justice, a more equitable 
distribution of wealth, destruction of so- 
cial classes, the uplift of the masses by 
the diffusion of education, better living 
conditions, and by the amazing five year 
plan. We may criticize the tyranny of 
dictatorship, the intolerance manifested 
towards a superstitious religion, and the 
“Third Internationale” which aims to over- 
throw all governments and substitute Com- 
munism. Yet, in spite of all adverse criti- 
eism, it is undeniably true that the sub- 
merged masses enjoy more of the ameni- 
ties of life and happiness under Sovietism 
than they ever did under Czarism. In the 
midst of much prejudiced propaganda con- 
cerning Sovietism I find “Humanity Up- 


rooted” a source of comprehensive knowl- © 
edge, dogged reality, and a challenging ex- 
G. Dee 


periment to rugged individualism. 


The Limestone Tree, by Joseph Herge 
sheimer. <  “aheatt 
I cannot help thinking that “The 

stone Tree” is one of the most inter 

books I read this year. I say this 
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my heart. It is vigorous, subtle and work- 
ed out with such fidelity that from begin- 
ning to end it commands our attention. 
His style I like. The characters are real. 
They forced their way through dense for- 
ests to the sylvan regions—near the Appa- 
lachian mountains—“Les Kaintucks” they 
were named. 

These men of that day were brave and 
true—that limestone region of Kentucky— 
water everywhere made it remarkable land 
—the blue grass country. The writer im- 
presses the reader with its beautiful ser- 
enity, although in many struggles with the 
Indians, then the Civil War and if you 
remember, Kentucky was just a little un- 
decided about fighting, and he touched on 
the human side most pathetically. 

It seems to me always, that not any 
thoughts are new. They have been thought 
before. There is a thrill, however, in the 
way this story is told. It shows, too, how 
brave were those pioneers who blazed the 
trail! Their advancement as leaders came 
to them as an inheritance. You will be 
just as fascinated as I am with this book. 

Wilhelmina. 


The Greatest Thing in the World, by 
Henry Drummond. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

This getting along with people—isn’t it 
a problem sometimes? The author reminds 
us of the rule Christ gave, “If you love, 
you will unconsciously fulfill the whole 
law,” and, taking St. Paul’s letter to the 
Corinthians as his guide, he calls love “the 
greatest thing in the world.” Saying there 
are nine ingredients in the “spectrum of 
love,” he lists them with their parallel qual- 
ities as follows: Patience, “Love suffereth 
long”; kindness, “And is kind”; generosity, 
“Love envieth not”; humility, “Love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up”; 
courtesy, “Doth not behave itself unseem- 
ly”; unselfishness, “Seeketh not her own”; 
good temper, “Is not easily provoked”; 
guilelessness, “Thinketh no evil”; sincer- 
ity, “Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoic- 
eth in the truth.” 

Remembering that I, too, am one of 
God’s children, because “He loves us,” my 
first step toward getting along with peo- 
ple, then, was to decide to cultivate pa- 
tience, and with it, kindness, generosity, 
humility, courtesy, unselfishness, good tem- 
per, guilelessness and sincerity. 

Since trying this rule, I find that I not 
only get along with people, but that people 
get along with me, and so the world grows 
more interesting and happier as the days 
go by. Neighbor. 


Life of Ulrich Zwingli, by Samuel Simp- 
son. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
Just as the world is eternal debtor to 

the Reformation, so the Reformation will 
always be indebted to the name of Ulrich 
Zwingli. Not only did his efforts prepare 
the people of his native Switzerland and 
southern Germany to make their contribu- 
tion to the stirring drama of the sixteenth 
century, but his leadership gave to the 
movement a distinctive character without 
whieh it never could have commanded the 
gigantie forces which it marshaled so suc- 
cesfully in the struggle for the spiritual, 
intellectual and social liberation of man- 
kind. 

The genius of the Zurich Reformer was 
permanently established by the fact that, 
at the expense of his friendship with the 
celebrated Erasmus, he saved the Swiss 
Reformation from drifting into a thin, 
dispassionate humanism. Moreover, we find 
that, compared with Lutheranism, the pre- 
ponderance of influence exerted on the 
world is greatly on the side of Zwingli. 

The conviction of Prof. Simpson that 
fame has never given Zwingli his deserved 
place in the category of the world’s great. 
men, led him, some twenty years ago, to 
write the “Life of Ulrich Zwingli.”” The 
book is a sympathetic attempt to correct 
this error of fortune. It is the biography 
for the average reader. Rehman. 


REFORMED 


Life and Times of the Patriarchs, by 
William Hanna Thompson, M.D., LL.D. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers. 

As interesting and enlightening a little 
book as I have read in a long time is 
“Life and Times of the Patriarchs.” It is 
purely of a popular nature and gives a 
clear understanding of many of the Bible 
allusions which are so misunderstood be- 
cause of our ignorance of Oriental ways 
and customs. The author tells us the things 
he has seen and heard and experienced in 
his travels in the Holy Land, and we re- 
alize more than ever how little is the 
change which has taken place in these 
4,000 years in the land of Abraham. 


The author shows, too, how wonderfully 
the prophecies of Genesis have been ful- 
filled, as for example, Gen. 27:40, fulfilled 
in Herod, the Idumean, and in the fact 
that the Kingdom of Judah was maintain- 
ed, with King and Sanhedrin until after 
the coming of Jesus, and at least the be- 
ginning of the gathering of the people 
unto Him. 

Another interesting feature is to be 
found in the portrayal of the method by 
which the authorship of a number of the 
books in the Bible can be determined. The 
book is well worth reading. Virgil. 


Solving Life’s Everyday Problems. 


Having read a goodly number of worth 
while books during the past year it is 
rather a difficult task to choose the one 
which I have enjoyed the most and that 
in my estimation has helped me the most. 
But taking everything into consideration I 
feel that the above-mentioned is the one 
that stands out above the rest as the most 
enjoyable and worth while. The book is 
written by a man who has had a wide 
range of experience with young people and 
knows their problems intimately. Thus he 
writes with skill and understanding. His 
very first chapter on “Getting a Perspec- 
tive on Success” is encouraging and en- 
lightening. His apt way of illustrating 
the various points which he desires to put 
across are to the point and impressive. His 
skillful use of words and phrases makes 
the book interesting reading and yet at the 
same time makes it instructive. A glance 
at the table of contents which includes 
chapters such as “Keeping Life Reason- 
ably Simple”; “Learning to Forget”; “Tak- 
ing Criticism the Right Way”; “Keeping 
Up One’s Courage’; and “Staying Young 
as One Grows Old,” is enough to whet one’s 
appetite to read and devour the words on 
the pages. After reading this book I feel 
that a person can again go out into a world 
that is reeking with disappointments and 
discouragements and feel that after all 
there must be something worth while. The 
book is easy reading, and interesting 
enough so that a person will want to read 
it through without stopping. Eddie. 


Larry-Thoughts of Youth, by Larimore 
Foster. Publishers: The John Day Com- 
pany, New York. 

While visiting a fellow-minister, he said: 
“Read that book. It’s the philosophy of a 
Sophomore of a Pennsylvania College.” The 
theme of the book did not appeal to me. I 
have always disliked nick-names. And I 
supposed that it was extracts from letters 
of an only son, who died suddenly, and 
fond parents saw ideally the thoughts of 
their boy. 

It was 10 o’clock when I arrived home. 
Leisurely I began reading. On and on I 
went. I reviewed the book and it was 
12.30. For a while I thought, “Is this the 
typical student of today?” I reviewed my 
college days. I took down an old diary in 
which I entered some reflections during 
the years at college and seminary. I com- 
pared these words with words of my gen- 
eration and with college students then. 

You must read Larry. He shows a revul- 
sion for girls of a wishy-washy type. He 
has pronounced convictions about them. 
He tolerates the drinking, smoking type 
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but he does not respect them. He 
that men are trying to separate the sacred 
and the secular. Man has a definite re- 
sponsibility to his people and to his God. 
“As the world must be bettered by his ex- 
istence, he must regard his work as a sae- 
red trust. Only when men live their reli- 
gion seven days a week will they find true 
happiness.” “ 

On Page 90, Larry says: “Nor do I go 
around with a long face and contemplate 
my chances to save some fallen brother; I 
have a heck of a good time trying to lead 
a normal, healthy, happy, vigorous life. It 
is all so simple!” How exquisite! 

He loves his Alma Mater, her buildings, 
her romance. Henry Ford complains that 
books muss up his mind. This book leaves 
you better for having read it and it does 
not muss up your mind. Xenia. 


sees 


The Pilgrimage of Buddhism, by James 
Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. The Maemillan Co., 
New York: 1928. 

For years the religions of Asia and 
Africa seemed like a plague which peren- 
nially infested those regions and which 
one would do best to ignore, avoid or take 
measures to stamp out. 

Religious education has become popular 
and with it has come a new intellectual 
awareness, viz.: that religion may be as 
indigenous to a given area as horticulture. 
_ “The Pilgrimage of Buddhism,” by Pratt, 
is a most enlightening book. Covering a 
period of thirty years’ research, it contains 
a most comprehensive quantity of material. 

The book is quite large and requires pa- 
tient reading, such as Wells’ “Outline of 
History” or Durant’s “History of Philoso- 
phy.” Having finished the volume gives 
one the feeling of having added something 
worth while to one’s cultural development. 

Prof. Pratt’s descriptions are very real- 
istic. The landscapes, the temples and the 
characteristics of the natives can be seen 
and understood through the eyes and the 
mind of the writer. Above all are the com- 
parative philosophies of what bears the 
same name and yet differs so widely in 
different sections. How sound are their 
“kernels”! How similar are their funda- 
mentals to those of Jesus! 

The book was a revelation. I now re- 
gard Buddhism with respect instead of 
contempt. Ese Yar. 


The Simple Life, by Charles Wagner. J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Co., 57 Rose St., New 
York. 

This is the book for the hour in this age 
of financial and spiritual depression. It is 
not a late publication, but bears the im- 
print of present need at a time when the 
fruits of profligacy are so rampant. It has 
in it the refreshing of the healing balm 
for our times. 

If, with Theodore Roosevelt, we had all 
imbibed the messages of this little volume 
in 1904, and gone forth, stirred in soul, say- 
ing as he did, “I am preaching your book 
to my countrymen,” there would be no de- 
pression which now is casting its darkening 
shadows over the world. Here are seed 
thoughts of priceless value for the store- 
house of our souls to scatter the wild im- 
agination of our wilderness wanderings, 
which so often wreck us in search for the 
treasures of life. 

The complexity of things, privileges, cer- 
emonies, and different routines of customs 
is stupifying and robbing us of the joy 
that simplicity brings. The need of sim- 
plification is clearly apparent. 

There are 14 short chapters, some sub- 
jects of which are: “The Complex Life,” 
“The Spirit of Simplicity,” “The Simple 
Thought, Word Duty, Need, Pleasure, 
Beauty,” ete. Who can doubt that in these 
paths lie the more certain way of real sue- 
cess and the one that is to be found in the 
teachings and life of Jesus Himself? 

Fast living in thinking, pleasure seeking, 
enjoyment craze is certain to land us on 
the shoals without the attainment of our 
desires. The Simple Life. 
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“A Life of Prayer in a World of Science” 


(Reflections Suggested by Dr. R. C. ScurEpt’s Article on this Theme) 


12 

Our account of the extent to which lead- 
ing scientists believe in a God as Creator 
of the universe is supported by Dr. Schiedt, 
who in five articles supplies abundant proof 
that theism in some form is in possession 
of the field. The providence of God, His 
government of the world, the imperfectly 
known laws of nature, the means of grace, 
including praise and prayer, are parts of 
an all-inclusive plan of God for the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth. No one of these parts can be under- 


stood without more or less direct reference 
to the others. Whoever undertakes to 
write on prayer must have a well thought- 
out and articulated theology and philoso- 


phy of the universe, attainable only 
through years of study. 
Providence 


In case any of my readers have forgot- 
ten that an old confession known as the 
Heidelberg Catechism is the doctrinal 
standard of the Reformed Church, they are 
kindly invited to hunt up the possibly 
dust-covered book and turn to question 27, 
which reads: “What dost thou understand 
by the providence of God? Answer, The 
Almighty and everywhere present power 
of God; whereby, as it were by His hand, 
He upholds and governs heaven, earth and 
all creatures . . . by His Fatherly hand.” 
This doctrine of the catechism can be 
abundantly verified by Scripture, as Is. 40: 
26; Matt. 10:28-30; John 18:19 and others. 
Since the reader, however, will probably 
not question the Biblical proof, but pos- 
sibly, in view of the teaching of science, 
the fact of such providence, we proceed to 
explain its relation to creation. Providence 
means a foreseeing and is not to be con- 
founded with creation, which is a calling 
into being of that which previously was 
not, while providence is the continuation 
and preservation of that which is. It is 
an essential part of the supernaturalistic 
theory of the world. 

Though God is transcendent to the uni- 
verse He is immanent in it in power and 
knowledge and watches over it; we cannot 
conceive of Him as sitting on His throne, 
a mere spectator of events. We must, how- 
ever, distinguish between His plan formed 
in eternity and its execution in time, be- 
tween power and act of God. Christ’s in- 
earnation was ordained in eternity, but He 
came in a definite period of history. If it 
be objected that God never does in time 
what He does not do in eternity, it must 
be allowed that here again the finite mind 
is baffled. We enter the sphere of the 
transcendental, that which we accept, but 
cannot explain or fathom. All we can 
say is that according to Scripture, our 
relation to God and His relation to us are 
precisely what they would be if His acts 
were successive. 

Under this view, providence and prayer 
in time are included in the divine plan, 
In some systems a denial of providence 
and of the efficacy of prayer are based on 
a denial of second causes. All is viewed 
as the result of a sole First Cause, be it 
God or Force. But we know from con- 
sciousness that we are free agents, can 
initiate lines of action and are responsible 
for our acts. Our prayers in time, known 
to God in eternity, are answered in time, 
not necessarily according to the letter, but 
according to the spirit. A denial that 
prayer avails with God is practically a 
denial of second causes. 

In regard to providence and prayer two 
extreme views are to be avoided: that 
which denies second causes and merges all 
efficiency in Ged or a deterministic force; 
and that which banishes God from the 
world and ascribes everything to the so- 
called laws of nature. Between these ex- 
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tremes lies the Scriptural doctrine that 
God, ordaining second causes and endow- 
ing man with free agency, has not been 
“escorted to the frontiers of the universe,” 
but so controls it as to attain His purpose. 
This is only the good old Reformed doe- 
trines of divine foreordination and human 
freedom of action, again two Biblical 
truths which we must accept but cannot 
infallibly explain. One of the most re- 
markable proofs of foreordination and free 
agency is the episode of Joseph’s brethren 
selling him into Egyptian bondage, which 
turned out to the advantage of all. “Ye 
meant it for evil, but God meant it for 
good,” said Joseph. This is a clear case of 
foreordination and human free action run- 
ning in parallel lines. Others could be 
cited. The folly of man is made to praise 
God. 


HOME MISSIONARY NUGGETS 


From the North American Home 
Missions Congress 


“The formulation and execution of 
the strategy of mission work in the 
cities has become one of the most 
highly specialized of all the Church’s 
tasks. It has called for a new point 
of view in mission work. The rapid 
growth of urban population, the in- 
vasion of the immigrant and indus- 
try into residential portions of the 
cities, the retreat of the old Amer- 
ican population to the suburb and 
the country, the stranded Churches 
they leave and the new Churches 
they need, the inability to prognosti- 
cate the status of any section of the 
city for any length of time, the 
slums with their squalor and sin, the 
avenues with their sumptuousness 
and sin, the university community, 
the hotel district and the boarding 
house section, what a challenge the 
city has been and is to the Christian 
Church.” 


In the Christian religion a reciprocal re- 
lation between God and man is implied in 
all worship. It is a strange, but significant 
fact that people like the enlightened 
Greeks, who had no idea of the gods as 
creators, nevertheless believed in a kind of 
providence. They asked, Of what use are 
the gods if they do not care for us and 
cannot help us? That is not only good 
common sense, but sound philosophy and 
sound theology. Hence we need not be 
surprised that the doctrine of providence 
has for Christian living a more direct prac- 
tical interest than the doctrine of creation. 


General and Special Providence 


The domain of providence is so vast that 
the human mind finds its limitations here 
as nowhere else. God’s care extends over 
all things, but not over all things, persons 
and events in the same degree. Hence the 
distinction between general and _ special 
providence, the former having reference 
to the whole creation, the latter to man 
and his salvation. .It is obvious that God’s 
relation to the physical universe and irra- 
tional creatures is not the same as His 
relation to rational man and to moral and 
religious issues. Laplace wanted to know 
why Newton did not explain what ulti- 
mately prevents the stars and planets from 
falling into each other and causing a uni- 
versal smashup. Science has no answer. 
Scripture says it is God’s providence. 
Jehovah extended His providential care 
over Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyri- 
ans, but His care over Israel throughout 


its whole history was of a more direct and 
specific nature, 

In the present inquiry we can make little 
progress before the scope of what is in- 
cluded under providence is determined, at 
least provisionally. The whole scheme of 
what is implied in the Sabbath Day sery- 
ices, the hymns, Seripture lesson, the pray- 
ers, the sermon and the communion with 
God and one another, hinges on a proper 
understanding of this phase of the subject. 
The hope, inspiration and dependence with 
which a devout worshiper approaches the 
throne of grace would vanish if “the al- 
mighty and everywhere present power of 
God, etc.,” were no longer felt. 

In the Christian system, creation and 
providence, though related, are distinet as 
over against deism and pantheism. Accord- 
ing to deism God created the world, but it 
is now’ upheld by its own latent power 
(held by some scientists); according to pan- 
theism there is an eternal creation (a mean- 
ingless expression) and an eternal inherent 
upholding (view of other scientists). The 
Christian theistic position is the only one 
meeting all the conditions of the problem. 


Trivialities as Turning-Points 


How God exercises His providence is in 
the ultimate analysis beyond finite com- 
prehension, that is, being, transcendental, 
it is beyond the empirical method. One 
thing, however, seems clear: the terms 
great and small are largely relative and do 
not exist for God. God could not control 
the great if the small were overlooked. 
The apparently trivial (trivium, three 
cross-roads) often determines human des- 
tiny. Read chapters 6-8 of Esther. The 
sleeplessness of Ahasuerus and the reading 
of the chronicles recording the services of 
Mordecai to the king led to the hanging 
of Haman on the gallows that he had erect- 
ed for Mordecai and to the deliverance of 
the Jews in Persia. The quacking of geese 
saved Rome from the Huns; the preaching 
of Peter the Hermit led to the First Cru- 
sade; a dangerous illness and the death 
of a near friend led Martin Luther (hu- 
manly speaking) to become a monk, and 
the barking of a dog determined F, W. 
Robertson to be a preacher rather than a 
soldier. 

A whole chapter might be written on 
the providential events in the life of Paul, 
his journey to Damascus and marvelous 
conversion, his various deliverances from 
prison and his eventful voyage to Rome 
as a prisoner and yet virtual commander 
of the ship. 


True Prayer 


To doubt the efficacy (objective) of true 
prayer is to undermine the very founda- 
tion of Christianity, for prayer is an essen- 
tial part of the whole plan of redemption. 
This is taught in Matt. 6:5-16, “When thou 
prayest, enter into thine inner chamber 
and having shut the door pray to thy 
Father who is in secret and thy Father who 
seeth in secret shall recompense thee... . 
Use not vain repetitions.” There must be 
spiritual reality in prayer. The Lord’s 
Prayer is a pattern in the order and na- 
ture of petitions. The glory of God, the 
coming of His Kingdom and the doing of 
His will precede the petitions for personal 
blessings. Some of the old authorities held 
that, as in the case of miracles, no prayer 


is answered unless it has some relation to | 


the Kingdom of God. In any event, pri-— 


vate and personal ends must be subordi- - 


nated to the higher purpose of God’s plan — 
and will. “Father, if Thou be willing, re 
move this cup from me; nevertheless, no 


my will, but Thine be done” (Lk. 22:42). — 


Dayton, O. 


. 
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This Astonishing Race 


(With Occasional Narratives of their Sayings and Doings) 


Il. A STRANGE YOUNG WOMAN 


Some modern girls (not all) are very 
queer. 

Gladys, a representative of a widely- 
advertised variety, was talking to a cer- 
tain man. She spoke with vehement frank- 
ness and emphasis; she used abundant 
slang and some profanity; and she gestured 
unpleasantly in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of his face. 

“See here,” she cried, “you are altogether 
too fresh. Cut it out and cut it out right 
now see? Here is where you get off 
and stay off—see?” There was much more 
that was even more violent. 

She was not talking to her ex-sweetheart 


(your first guess); nor to her husband 
(your second guess); nor to her brother 
(your third guess). She was addressing 
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her father. It was the man who had tried 
to be a kind and helpful parent, the man 
supposed to be entitled to some measure of 
respect and obedience, of whose “fresh- 
ness” she complained so indignantly and 
vociferously. Brutal! Shocking! MHeart- 
breaking! Tragic evidence that the present 
generation has-no vestige of the Victorian 
sense of the proprieties and decencies! 


The tirade, a long one, was followed by 
a family rift and the girl’s departure to 
a residence where she “could live her own 
life’ and not “sacrifice her personal 
liberty.” 

If this were the only chapter, the story 
would be indeed dreadful. The young 
woman’s eccentricity, however, had a later 
and quite different manifestation. The bank 
where the father was employed came upon 


difficulties and he, like many white-collar 
workers, was cast adrift. “Bull,” as Gladys 
called him, and “Betty,” as Gladys called 
her mother, were in distress and dismay. 
But their despair was premature. Prompt- 
ly the wandering daughter returned and 
unhesitatingly she assumed the support of 
the family. Her slang was as atrocious as 
ever, but somehow it did not sound quite 
so horrible. 


“For Pete’s sake,’ she implored, “cut out 
the sob stuff. Sure thing, you’re going to 
take my long green. The pig’s got to be 
fed and just for a while little Gladys has 
got to supply the chow chow. ‘Cheer up, 
old lad! Cheer up, old gal! Life’s not all 
paregoric!” 

Some modern girls (not all) are very 
queer. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCH LOOKS TO 
HER FUTURE 


The Reformed Churchmen’s Convention 
in Harrisburg was in many respects the 
‘most successful convention in which I have 
ever had responsibility, and to me it 
brought great personal satisfaction. Our 
first convention in 1909 was indeed epoch- 
making, and I believe that in 20 years we 
will look back to the convention just held 
as marking the beginning of a new era. 

From the very beginning of our plan- 
ning, a year ago, there was the most re- 
markable unanimity of all who were re- 
sponsible. There were difficulties almost 
without number, but all worked in the 
finest Christian spirit to surmount them. 
Never were speakers, those inside or out- 
side of the denomination, more willing to 
subordinate themselves, and work with the 
one aim of carrying through a program 
that was a unit and had a single purpose. 
Surely this was evidence of God’s favor. 

I must confess that I did not have suffi- 
cient faith to believe that we would have 
upward of 500 representative delegates. 
All of us strictly opposed throwing the 
Convention open and having anything in 
the nature of a mass meeting. God put 
it into the hearts of about 560 of our most 
promising men from 34 Classes and in 
every quarter of the Church to come to this 
Convention. He wanted a number of rep- 
resentative ministers, and we had 156 of 
them. The other 400 men were laymen,— 
OUTNUMBERING THE MINISTERS BY 
MORE THAN TWO TO ONE. There were 
a great many visitors for one or two days 
who did not register or make any contri- 
bution and they are not included in these 
figures. 

Every man on the program had a real 
message. No man knows the Church in 
America more intimately than does Bishop 
McConnell; no man in the world could better 
tell of world conditions or of the necessity 
and need of augmenting the lay forces than 
John R. Mott; Dr. James Endicott, of 
Toronto, has no superior as a speaker on 
foreign missions; David McConaughy, 
president of the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil, is the most experienced Stewardship 
leader in the world; Frederick J. Libby 
speaks with a sanity and yet with a passion 
for world peace and recognizes the respon- 
sibility of the Churches in this matter as 
does almost no other man living; the out- 
standing leader in men’s work in all the 
denominations is Bert Smith, of Chicago. 


Where could you match, to say nothing of 
surpass, the array of speakers from the 
Reformed Church? The man who sat 
through the three days of this Convention 
was in touch with the great forces that 
are moving the world. It was a first-hand 
experience of a lifetime. Time and again 
I found myself listening with all the eager- 
ness of those 100 or more young men in 
that audience. Thank God, a message like 
that of Dr. Endicott still moves me. 

Was there any man who left that Con- 
vention without a feeling of stronger con- 
fidence in our Christ and His Church? 
Could anyone come away without a feel- 
ing of greater responsibility and at the 
same time of consecration and devotion 
to the Church and its task? I verily be- 
lieve that God has called into being the 
Reformed Churchmen’s League for such a 
time as this. Chapters in the congrega- 
tions, and Leagues in the Classes, will mul- 
tiply rapidly. I pray, however, that no 
Chapter will be organized without most 
careful thought and preparation. Simply 
to organize something new in a congrega- 
tion is not enough; a small number of men, 
filled with conviction, forming a Chapter 
and meeting regularly every month with 
a definite program, can help transform a 
congregation within an incredibly few 
years. 

There was power in that auditorium of 
Salem Church during the seven sessions of 
the Convention. Were we not conscious 


that God’s Spirit was present and that we 


were lifted out of ourselves, so that we 
were not working, but that He was work- 
ing through us? There was power enough 
in this Convention to change the whole 
future history of the Reformed Church. 
The coming years will reveal whether we 
have proved willing to do God’s will im- 
mediately after the Convention and in each 
succeeding year. 
William E. Lampe. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. C. W. Brugh from Tiffin, Ohio, to 
5658 MeMillan St., Detroit, Mich. 

The address of Rev. John G. Sutz is 
R. F. D. No. 3, Sugar Creek, Ohio, in- 
stead of Alliance, Ohio, as erroneously 
given in the 1932 “Almanae and Year 
Book.” 


Have you made your plans for Church 
Paper Day? 


The Rev. A. B. Stoner 


THE REV. A. B. STONER 
Another veteran retired pastor of 


our Church, the Rev. Abram B. 
Stoner, Drexel Hill, Pa., entered in- 
to rest Nov. 19, at the age of 83. 
The funeral service was held in 
Trinity Church, Norristown, Pa., 
Nov. 21. An account of the life and 
labors of this dear brother will be 
given later. 


Rey. J. H. String, D.D., is announced to 
give his stereopticon lecture on “The 
Grand Canyon” to the scholars and patrons 
of the high school at Freeport, Pa. 

Rev. John W. Myers, who received an 
unanimous call to become the pastor of the 
Milton Ave. Church, Louisville, Ky., enter- 
ed upon his new field Nov. 15. 

Geo. W. Waidner, Circulation Manager, 
spends Church Paper Day with the good 
people of St. John’s, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., Dr. Elmer S. Noll, pastor. 

Mrs. Calvin K. Staudt recently spoke be- 
fore various Missionary Institutes in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and North Caro- 
lina. While in North Carolina she also ad- 
dressed the students of Catawba College. 

Since their return from Japan both Dr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Keifer, of St. Paul’s Or- 
phans’ Home, are in constant demand to 
speak in the Churches, telling about their 
trip and describing the Sunrise Kingdom 
and about our work and workers there. 

Rally Day was observed in Trinity 
Chureh, Carrollton, O., Rev. H. N. Smith, 
pastor. The S. S. and Church services were 
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combined and special music was furnished posed of the outstanding leaders in the 
by an orchestra and Mrs. H. N. Smith. various denominations. The subjects to be 
Elder Geo. Zeigler, of Massilon, was the considered are those which claim the at- 
speaker for the day. Attendance 188; of- tention of advanced thinkers in Steward- 
fering $27.98. Two weeks (Nov. 1-15) of ship. With Stewardship widening its 
evangelistic services are being conducted scope from day to day, the study of 
at Germano. On the evening of Oct. 30, Stewardship challenges deepened and 
the Consistory men and their wives plan- progressive thinking. Various committees 


ned a pleasant surprise for the pastor and 
his wife. It was their 30th wedding anni- 
versary. A supper was served in the so- 
cial room of tne Church, after which the 
evening was spent in.social games. 

In Memorial Chureh, Toledo, O., Rev. 
Perry H. Baumann, minister, the Girl 
Scouts of Raymer Troup No. 40 worshiped 
on Nov. 1, the pastor preaching the special 
sermon. New hymnals have been procured 
for the Beginners and Primary depart- 
ments. The Consistory instructed the treas- 
urer to purchase 100 Seth Parker Hymnals 
for use in a two weeks’ series of special 
services held Nov. 1 to 15. The purpose 
was to deepen the joy and spiritual service 
in Christ and help establish the Church’s 
position in the community. Undertaken in 
a spirit of faith these services proved to 
be an undoubted blessing to all. Total 
number present at these services was over 
1,300, with about 225 present the last night. 
Offerings paid for the hymnals. Pastors 
participating in these services were from 
the Episcopalian, United Brethren, Church 
of Christ and Church of the Brethren, also 
the following from our own denomination: 
Revs. Otto Stockmeier, of Holgate; C. T. 
Roeck; H. L. V. Schinn, John Gieser, of 
Toledo; O. H. Scherry, of New Bavaria, 
and the local pastor. 


The Reformed Church at Freeland, Pa., 
Rev. George W. Kohler, pastor, has the 
distinction of having paid its Apportion- 
ment in full for a period of 39 years. This 
is indeed praiseworthy and commendable. 
It would be interesting to know just how 
this was done. Certainly education had a 
great part in it as well as intelligent lead- 
ership on the part of the pastor and con- 
sistory. These people too have faced hard 
times, but have never felt that they should 
use these as an alibi for failing to perform 
their Christian duty. The pastor is happy in 
being able to report that the Apportion- 
ment for 1931 was paid in full on Oct. 14 
of this year. Evidently these good people 
begin early to raise their Apportionment, 
and that is one of the reasons why they 
have been able to continue payment in 
full throughout the years. Possibly the 
words which Rey. Mr. Kohler has printed 
on the Church stationery has much to do 
with the success in raising the Apportion- 
ment. These are the words. “Herein is 
love.” After all, that’s the big, driving, 
dynamic effort in raising the Apportion- 
ment or doing anything in the Kingdom. 


Dr, A. V. Casselman has again proven 
his fine qualities as a leader in the field 
of missionary education. In his own in- 
genious way he has assembled and made 
available under topical heads and in group 
studies the voluminous and invaluable 
material assembled without special order 
in the data book of the Home Missionary 
Conference held at Washington, D. C., in 
1930. These studies cover the field of 
Home Missions at work in America—the 
city, the town, the rural community, the 
negro American, the ancient Americans 
and those of other faiths are presented in 
specific studies with reference to the mate- 
rial in the data book and other resources. 
Here at last we have in concise form, in 
a logical sequence and in an approved 
educational form what we have been 
waiting for for the use of missionary con- 
ferences, congregational mission study 
classes and private study in order to pre- 
sent a full picture of the varied spheres 
and activities of Home Missions, with 
which to make an intelligent appeal to the 
members of our Churches to put their re- 
ligion and patriotism to work. 

The United Council of Protestant 
Churches will meet for a three day session 
Nov. 29 to Dee. 1, at the Robert Morris 
Hotel, Philadelphia. This Council is com- 


such as Publicity, Sunday Schools, Young 
People’s Work will make suggestions for 
these groups along the lines of Steward- 
ship. The Committee on the Edinburgh 
Conference will report and members will 
be elected on the World’s Stewardship 
Union which is to meet again in 1934, 
Oratorial, essay and poster contests will 
be considered, and a study on present con- 
ditions made for the Magazine of Steward- 


THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY OF 


BOOKS 
This workaday world is so trying at 
times, 
Folks chatter and squabble like 
rooks! 
So the wise flee away to the best of 
all climes, 


Which enter through History, Mem- 
oirs or Rhymes, 

That most wonderful Country of 
Books. 


And griefs are forgotten. 
a tour 

More wondrous than any of Cook’s, 

It costs you but little—your welcome 
is sure— 

Your spirits revive in the atmos- 
phere pure 

Of the wonderful Country of Books. , 


You go on 


Your friends rally round you. You 
shake by the hand 


Philosophers, soldiers and spooks! 


Adventurers, heroes, and all the 
bright band 
Of poets and sages are at your com- 


mand 
In that wonderful Country of Books. 


New heights are explored and new 
banners unfurled, 

New joys found in all sorts of 
nooks— 

From the work-weary brain misgiv- 
ings are hurled, 

You come back refreshed to the 
workaday world, 

From that wonderful Country of 
Books. 

—Ex. 


ship. An item of special interest is the 
application of Stewardship principles in 
the local Church. Dr. J. E. Crawford is 
writing a splendid book on this subject 
which should be welcomed by every pastor 
in the Christian Church. Drs. William E. 
Lampe and J. M. G. Darms will represent 
the Reformed Church in the U. 8. 


Because of the illness of their son, Theo- 
dore, and medical advice that his recovery 
in the insular climate of Japan is hardly 
possible, our faithful missionaries, Rev. 
and Mrs. I. Geo. Nace and family, of Akita, 
Japan, have arranged to sail from Yoko- 
hama on Dee. 15. They wish their friends 
to know that they will be at sea over the 
Christmas holidays, and will be due at Los 
Angeles Jan. 1. As they will probably not 
be able to send Christmas greetings by rea- 
son of these circumstances, they have ask- 
ed us to extend such holiday greetings 
through the columns of the “Messenger.” 


-As they do not know as yet where they 


may be located, but as doctors recommend 
Southern California, they may be addressed 
from now on in care of Rey. Edward F. 
Evemeyer, 3927% Flower Drive, Los An- 
geles, Calif., or mail can be sent to Rev. 
Dr. A. M. Keifer, Greenville, Pa. In view 
of the serious strain through which our 
friends are passing, the dislocation in their 
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lives and work which seems to be involved, 
and the serious financial situation in which 
the Japanese Mission finds itself because 
of the failure of the Church at home to 
meet promised needs, we are sure that Mr. 
and Mrs. Nace would prefer if friends 
would not send the customary fancy gilt 
greetings. In this hour the Kingdom of 
our common Master is in need of more than 
common tinsel and glitter; there must be 
genuine sacrifices if the cause is to be 
saved. 


Nov. 11-15, Mrs. Wm. G. Seiple, of Sen- 
dai, Japan, was in Lebanon, Pa. On the 
evening of Nov. 11 she spoke at the Thank 
Offering service of the W. M. S. of Rev. 
Dr. I. C. Fisher’s congregation. Nov. 12- 
14 she assisted at the Japanese booth, for 
which the Reformed ladies were responsi- 
ble, at The World in Lebanon, given under 
the auspices of the Interdenominational 
Missionary Union of Lebanon City and 
County and held in Salem Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church and the Centenary M. E. 
Church. The morning of Nov. 13, she ad- 
dressed the Junior High School (Harding’s) 
and in the evening the public meeting of 
the Interdenominational Missionary Union 
in Salem Evangelical Lutheran Church. On 
Nov. 15 she spoke at the Thank Offering 
service of the W. M. S. and G. M. G. of 
St. John’s Church, Rev. C. B. Marsteller, 
minister, in the morning and in the evening 
at a similar service in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Rev. P. E. Swope, minister. The 
evening of Nov. 13, Dr. Wm. G. Seiple, of 
North Japan College, Sendai, addressed the 
Student Volunteer group and other nurses 
also at Hampton House (Nurses’ Home) of 
the Johns Hopkins University Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. Nov. 18, as the representa- 
tive of the Board of Foreign Missions, he 
attended the fall meeting of Baltimore- 
Washington Classis at Zion Church, Balti- 
more, Rev. Norman L. Horn, minister, ad- 
dressing the Classis. Nov. 19, Dr. and Mrs. 
Seiple spoke at the meeting of the Zwing- 
lian League of the Reformed Churches of 
Baltimore, in Immanuel Church, Rey. Julius 
F. Grauel, minister. 


The Missionary and Stewardship Com- 
mittee of Reading Classis met and set the 
dates finally for the holding of a series of 
regional conferences to be held during the 
first week of December. The dates and 
the places for these group meetings, and 
the congregations included in each are as 
follows. Tuesday evening, Dee. 1, at 8 P. 
M., in St. James Church, West Reading, 
Bern Church; Bausman Memorial; Second 
Church, Reading; Oak Brook congregation 
and Faith. Wednesday evening, Dee. 2, 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Spies, Shalters, 
St. John’s, Trinity, Mt. Penn, Olivet, St. 
Paul’s, Birdsboro, and Schwarzwald. Fri- 
day evening, Dee. 4, in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Reading; St. Thomas; Rosedale; 
Christ, Temple; Zion; Grace, Alsace; First 
Church. Thursday evening, Dec. 3, St. 
Mark’s, Reading; First, Hamburg, St. 
Paul’s, Reading; Calvary; Hamburg; Ep- 
ler’s; Hinnershitz; Leesport Charge; Trin- 
ity; St. John’s; St. Luke’s. The pastors 
of the respective host Churches will con- 
duct the devotions of the respective meet- 
ings. Members of the various consistories 
are urged to attend these meetings espec- 
ially and also all persons desiring informa- 
tion upon the work of the Church. There 
will be addresses by prominent laymen, 
and also open forums held. The various 
members of the Missionary and Steward- 
ship Committee will be present at these 
meetings and assist in conducting the 
various discussions. Members of the 
Church Boards are also expected to be 
present at these gatherings and an illus- 
trated lecture will be presented. Reports 
will be heard from the Laymen’s Conven- 
tion recently held at Harrisburg, and also 
from the secretary of the Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee and from the 
Treasurer of the Reading Classis. The 
following are the members of the Commit- 
tee: Wm. H. DeChant, J. K. Brintzenhoff, 
Rev. J. M. Mengel, Rev. D. B. Clark, Re 
Ralph Folk, and Rev. J. B. Landis, 
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Christ Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
having several weeks of revival service, 
the first 2 weeks under Evangelist Luther 
Horne and party and the last two weeks 
under Radio Evangelist Jack Munyon and 
party. 

Rev. Frederick K. Stamm, now pastor of 
the Clinton Ave. Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., preached Nov. 15 in St. 
Paul’s Church, Butler, Pa., where he was 
pastor a number of years ago. He also 
lectured recently in Dubbs Memorial 
Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. M. H. Klinga- 
man, pastor. 

Rey. Chas. E. Hiatt, pastor of the Guil- 
ford Charge of North Carolina Classis, has 
been ill for several weeks. The Joint Con- 
sistory has given him 2 months’ vacation. 
His condition is serious and it is uncertain 
when he will resume his work. Rev. W. C. 
Lyerly, of Greensboro, is supplying his pul- 
pit for the two months, afternoon services. 

The Braddock, Pa., Ministerial Associa- 
tion, of which Rev. Jno. A. Borger of St. 
Luke’s Reformed Church is’ President, 
took decisive action against the showing 
of motion pictures on Sundays and opposed 
the plan of conducting a charity show in 
a local theatre for unemployment relief, 
as a distinct violation of law. 

The editor was grieved to learn of the 
death in New York City on Nov. 16 of 
the noted painter, collector and patron of 
the arts, Mr. Raphael Ashton Weed. This 
accomplished artist and high-minded 
Christian died suddenly in the City Club, 
of which he was a member. Mr. Weed was 
long a faithful elder of Hamilton Grange 
Reformed Church, of which Dr, Leinbach 
was formerly pastor. 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America will meet in Philadel- 
phia on Dec. 2-4. Members of the Re- 
formed Church in the U. S. are on the 
various commissions and a number of pas- 
tors are holding important positions in ad- 
ministrative councils. A dinner wlll be 
given to the Committee on Race Relations 
at the Y. M. C. A. on Wednesday, Dec. 
2, and a number of sessions will be held 
to which the public will be admitted. 


The Stated Clerk of Lehigh Classis 
makes this interesting report: “Dr. Theo. 
F. Herman said on the floor of Classis on 
Oct. 6: ‘If I would be in the active pas- 
torate again, I would work hard for the 
cireulation of the “Reformed Church Mes- 
senger.” JI would see to it that first of 
all it was read by every Church officer. 
Then I would personally try and get as 
many families as possible to subscribe for 
it and urge them also to read it.’” This 
is good doctrine; it needs to be widely 
proclaimed and generally followed, if our 
Church is to grow and prosper. 


St. Luke’s Church, North Wales, Pa., Rev. 
John M. Herzog, pastor, is conducting a 
Loyalty Campaign in conjunction with the 
Every Member Canvass. The object is not 
simply to solicit money but to get the peo- 
ple to attend Church and to be loyal to it. 
Special services have been prepared begin- 
ning with Noy. 22, and culminating with 
the Holy Communion Dee. 27. A Candle- 
light service will be given on Christmas 
Day at 6.30 A. M. Christmas service by 
the Church School, Dec. 27. 

What is the “Church” attitude of young 
people of the Reformed Church attending 
universities in the United States? This 
question is answered exhaustively by Dr. 
Raymond Hotchkiss Leach, University 
Secretary, Council of Churches, Board of 
Education. Including all Reformed 
Churches the following tabulation is made: 
1443 classed the Reformed Church as their 
home or preference. Some of these were: 
Penn State College, 265; University of 
Louisville, 7; North Carolina, 43; Illinois, 
18; Indiana, 53; Kansas, 18; Michigan, 
194; Nebraska, 5; Wisconsin, 57; Cali- 
fornia, 4. 

Almost 18,000 pieces of literature went 
out from the office of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Synod in two days 
to Churches which are holding the Every 
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Member Canvass. This shows how service- 
able this literature is. It may be had 
without cost. A number of these leaflets 
have to be reprinted in issues of ten and 
20,000 to meet the growing demands for 
Every Member Canvass literature. When 
once we get our people reading and think- 
ing about the work of the Kingdom, an 
appeal to their intelligence and loyalty 
can readily be made. This is basic to the 
success of every Canvass. 

We hope that many of our readers profit- 
ed by the recent articles by Dr. R. C. 
Schiedt on “A Life of Prayer in a World 
of Science.” We hope also that you are not 
missing the observations of Dr. A. S. Zerbe 
on the same important subject. It may 
be that these articles are not “easy read- 
ing,” but it well repays anyone who mas- 
ters such articles. The subject is one that 
should be far more seriously considered by 
our spiritual leaders. Dr. Zerbe has gra- 
ciously written concerning the articles by 
Dr. Schiedt: “These are the fullest and 
most satisfactory resume of the argument 
for theism from the side of science that 
have come under my notice.” 


Dr. Calvin K. Staudt, principal of our 
Boys’ School in Baghdad, has been present- 
ing our work in Mesopotamia in a number 
of Churches this fall. During October and 
November he occupied the pulpit in the 
following Churches: Oct. 4, Hain’s, Wer- 
nersville, and St. Mark’s, Reading; Oct. 18, 
St. John’s, Lewisburg, and St. John’s, Mil- 
ton; Oct. 25, St. Paul’s, Reading, and Im- 
manual, Shillington; Nov. 1, Alsace, Read- 
ing; Nov. 8, St.' Thomas, Bernville; Nov. 
15, St. Stephen’s, Reading, and Good Shep- 
herd, Boyertown; Noy. 2%, Zion, Allentown, 
and St. John’s, Allentown. Dr. Staudt also 
spoke on the afternoon of Nov. 1, at the 
Reading Y. M. C. A., and on Nov. 7 at the 
Missionary Institute in Womelsdorf. 


Calvary Church, Turtle Creek, Pa., Rev. 
John A. Yount, minister, is fortunate in 
having a number of men who, though feel- 
ing the strain of unemployment, are yet 
willing to contribute much of their time 
and work to the Church. During October 
they repaired the parsonage and garages 
and gave them two coats of paint fur- 
nished by the W. M. 8. They also repaired 
the Church roof and grained and painted 
all the doors of the Church and parish 
house. This paint was furnished by the 
Trinity Bible Class. Credit is due Messrs. 
Glunt, Chatlos, Howard Ocker, Earl Ocker, 
P. F. Rynd, Russell Shafer and L. C. Titus 
for this work. A large congregation was 
present the evening of Nov. 8 to hear Mr. 
Kwok Ying Fung, a native of China, speak 
on “The Trouble in Manchuria.” 

The fall work of Trinity Church, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Rev. Howard Schley Fox, min- 
ister, opened with several special Sundays 
leading up to Rally Day. A splendid offer- 
ing of fruits and vegetables was gathered 
for the Hoffman Orphanage at the Harvest 
Home service. Rally Day attendance was 
a record breaker. The address by Elder L. 
B. Stoudnour, Roaring Spring, Pa., was well 
received by the large audience. The Zwingli 
anniversary by Gettysburg Classis was held 
in this Chureh. The Consistorial Confer- 
ence and Spiritual Retreat will also be held 
here Dee. 9. Many young people of Trin- 
ity are taking advantage of the Leader- 
ship Training School, which is held at the 
Lutheran Seminary Nov. 16-20. A week- 
day Church School was started in October 
with a splendid enrollment. 

Have you seen the new Almanac and 
Year Book? It is being highly commend- 
ed. Get your order in early. Every pastor 
who succeeds in getting the Almanac into 
the homes of his people makes _ his 
work easier and more profitable. A Phila- 
delphia friend writes: “I congratulate you 
on the splendid workmanship of the 1932 
Almanac and Year Book. One almost for- 
gets how often he uses a publication of this 
kind until he notices how completely the 
cover is worn out by the end of the year. 
It is interesting to watch how year by year 
you are making more of a Church Year- 
book out of it.” 


NOW READY FOR SALE 
1932 
ALMANAC AND 


YEAR BOOK 


for the 
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Every Reformed Church 
member will want a copy of 
this publication in their home! 


PRICES 


Single copy, 25c each. 

2to 5 copies, 25c each. 

6 to 25 copies, 24c each. 

26 to 100 copies, 23c each. 
More than 100 copies, 21c each. 


Postage Extra. 
Postage on Single Copy, 7c. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE U. §. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are very anxious that we may have 
a real denomination-wide Every Member 
Canvass in the Reformed Chureh during 
the month of November or in the begin- 
ning of December. This is not merely a 
money matter, but primarily and largely 
a spiritual matter. It must be born in 
prayer. The first evidence should be in- 
ward in our own soul in an intensiled 
devotion to Christ, in co-operating and 
making effective His principles of Chris- 
tian loving and living. We appeal to 
every family in the Reformed Church to 
make this denomination-wide Every Mem- 
ber Canvass a matter of prayer at the 
family altar. Let us reach the last man 
and member in our Church and link up 
every life for the Kingdom. 

It is easy to be a Christian steward 
theoretically, but the test of our Steward- 
ship is our practice of it. The United 
Stewardship Council secured the co-opera- 
tion of the Standard Diary Company in 
the publication of a special edition called 
the “Diary and Budget Account.” These 
Stewardship Diaries for 1932 come in a 
convenient size which can go through the 
year in a man’s pocket or in a woman’s 
handbag. They serve as daily reminders, 
as well as records for future reference. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 


MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P- BERGER : : Lebanon, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


ene 


PULPIT 


& CHOIR GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit 
Hangings, Bookmarkers, etc. 
Clerical Clothing 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-A E. 23rd St., New York 
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In addition, these little books bound in 
genuine red Russia leather with gilt trim- 


mings include a section for keeping ac- 
counts as Christian stewards. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the General Synod has 
sold many thousands of these Diaries in 


Reformed Church, and is glad to be 


25 


the 
able to make them available for 1932, 
cents postpaid. 

The Executive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Synod is making special efforts to se- 
cure photographs and biographical sketches 
of outstanding men and women of the Re- 
formed Church. Ofttimes reference is 
made to our people by the public press, 
and this information should be available. 
It should be understood that the purpose 
is not the “morgue”. We are not think- 
ing of available death notices, but we are 
thinking of references to some outstand- 
ing activities which these individuals may 
perform for the Church and through the 
Church. We have a large group of promi- 
nent laymen and women and splendid 
young people who are doing «an outstand- 
ing work in their communities and in 
their Churches. 

A banquet of the canvassers and lay- 
men of the Reformed Church at Nazareth 
was held on Friday, Nov. 13, under the 
direction of Mr. Smith. Almost 100 men 
had gathered, heard reports of the finan- 
cial secretary, who presented the budget 
for the Canvass, including the full quota 
for benevolence. At this meeting the 
President of the Reformed Churchmen’s 
League Chapter, who with 3 others had 
attended the Convention of Reformed 
Churchmen at Harrisburg, reported to the 
members of the League who associated 
themselves with the consistory and the 
canvassers in this specifie task, the Every 
Member Canvass. Dr. J. M. G. Darms of 
the Every Member .Canvass Department 
delivered a message and held a conference, 

The Stewardship Diary for 1932 is now 
available and may be secured from the 
office of the Executive Committee, 424 
Schaff Building, or from the Missionary 
and Stewardship Chairman of your Classis. 
This diary is not only splendidly arranged 
along calendar lines, but has in it a 
special feature of Stewardship tabulation 
that should be weleome to every Church- 
man. On the first page of the Diary are 
recorded the guiding principles for admin- 
istering money, and a copy of the fellow- 
ship of Stewardship. In the center of the 
book is a special tabulation for income, 
giving, saving, food, shelter, clothing and 
non-essentials. Every tither would wel- 
come this book, and all those who desire a 
record of their Kingdom givings and 
their moneys would find this serviceable. 
The price is 25 cents. 


The following pieces of literature were 
distributed and sold at the Reformed 
Churehmen’s Convention at Harrisburg: 
134 eopies of the Spiritual Resource book- 
let, 145 Reformed, Churchmen’s League 
manuals, 88 copies of Rey. Chas. D. Spotts’ 
booklet on “The Place of Men’s Work in 
the Loeal Church,’ 314 Suggested Pro- 
grams for meetings of Chapters of the 
Reformed Churchmen’s League, 25 copies 
of the Zwingli booklet, 30 copies of Dr. 
David MecConaughy’s book, “Money the 
Acid Test,” 58 Stewardship diaries, 8 cop- 
ies of Dr. John R. Mott’s book, “The 
Present Day Summons to the World Mis- 
sion of Christianity,’ 25 copies of Dr. 
William Weir’s book, “Giving the Men a 
Chance,’ and 4 Reading Sets. This proves 
that our men are reading and thinking 
and is a splendid characterization of the 
men that made up the Convention. 

Secretary J. Q. Truxal is extremely hap- 
py over the results of the Reformed 
Churehmen’s Convention recently held at 
Harrisburg, and the efforts put forth by 
members of individual Chapters in seat- 
tering abroad-in their own and other 
Churches the good news of the awakening 
of the laymen of the Reformed Church. 
Through the Convention we have discov- 
ered new laymen who can be used might- 
ily for the advancement of the Kingdom 
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“KEEP UP THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH” 
Our Synodical Presidents Speak 


_ What our Synodical Presidents have to say to their respective 
Synods regarding the need of raising the Apportionment for 1931 


in full. 


WHY SHOULD the Synods raise the Aportionment in full, 


especially in this hour of crisis? 


Eastern Synod: 


“Because the Synods represent the faith and power of the Reformed Church. We 
cannot maintain our Christian self-respect and our loyal devotion to our Lord 
unless we do this needful thing for Him and for His Church.” 


Ohio Synod: 


E. S. Fretz, Vice-President. 


“How would you like to be a missionary feeling your support endangered by lack 
of funds or an aged servant minister or widow fearful of life’s stipend being 


denied? 
benevolences. 


Do suffering brethren mean nothing? 
The Apportionment is a moral, spiritual obligation. 


Everything hinges on paid 


Meet the 


total now.”—Georce Loncaker, President. 


Northwest Synod: 


“The Apportionment should be paid in full as an expression of implicit faith, pro- 
found gratitude, faithful stewardship and of unquestioned loyalty to the Church 
and its Boards in a time of extreme need.”—-H. G. Setttace, President. 


Pittsburgh Synod: 


“The Boards of our Church are our business agents. We cannot promote denomi- 
national activities without them. Neither can they do the work assigned them by 


General Synod without our moral and financial co-operation. 
Christian contract has resulted in serious handicaps among all the Boards. 
it grow until we lose our denominational integrity and enterprise? 


Indifference to this 
Shall 
God forbid! 


We shall pay our Apportionment as men of honor!”—Henry L. Krause, President. 


Potomac Synod: 


“Tf it is not with us 


a mere boast, but a conviction of the heart that Christ is 


needed to guide the world safely through the present revolutionary changes, we 


will make sacrifices 


German East Synod: 


to have His gospel preached and His Kingdom attended.” 


Joun L. Barnuart, President. 


“We must do our part to prevent the threatened bankruptcy of the Christian 
Church or we will witness the moral bankruptcy of the entire world and our own 
bankruptcy before the throne, of God.”—D. A. Bong, President. 


Midwest Synod: 


“The financial stringency of this hour will be met only if our physical statistics 


and external pretensions are backed up with downright spiritual assets. 


In more 


favorable times we optimistically and successfully carried on without much sacri- 
ficial effort. The supreme question now faces us: Is the Reformed Church, which 
we thought an erganic member of the Church of the Living God, as big as we 


thought she was? 
Wanting what? 


As we are weighed in the balance,—will J be found wanting? 
Any failure, along any vital frontier of the Kingdom, is an 


indictment which strikes at the heart of our Christian profession.” 


What will our people do? 


E. G. HomricHausen, President. 


APPORTIONMENT for 1931, $1,249,050 


Amount"paid up*to November 1.193 10ee2 oan. 
Amountadue by December, 31, 193 Ico sare. 


$417,563.00 
831,487.00 


WE CAN and WE WILL meet the 


URGENT 


NEEDS of our BOARDS 
and have them 


KEEP ON WITH OUR FIXED PROGRAM OF 
MISSIONS and BENEVOLENCES 


The Executive Committee of the General Synod — 


a — 


of God. Throughout the preceding months 
Secretary Truxal has had many eares con- 
cerning the finanees but he now sees the 
light in the clearing and is tremendously 
encouraged through the financial support 
given before and through the Convention. 
We thank him for his arduous labors and 
fine leadership evidenced in the establish- 
ing and cultivatng of the Reformed 
Churehmen’s League. Here is another 
proof of the invaluable services which a 
consecrated layman can render the King- 
dom. 

Rev. Clayton Ranck delivered a very 
interesting paper for the Ministerial As- 


sociation of Philadelphia on Nov. 16. For 
years he has made a special study of fie- 
tion based on Bible teachings. This neces- 
sitates the reading of hundreds of books. 
Rev. Mr. Ranck gave a brief report ‘on 
each book with special evaluation and an 
appreciation of their spiritualized content, 
also the Bible quotations and references. 


This is a distinct contribution to litera- 
Rev. Mr. Ranck was requested to __ 
publish his references and findings in ee ail 
form, either in the Chureh papers or ina 
‘book of his own. e 
has recently read a book of this character ' 


ture. 


If any of our reade 


and would care to send to Rev. Mr. Ranck 
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his appreciation and valuation of the 
same, we believe that he would welcome 
this as an addition to or complement of 
his valued references. It might also help 
in compiling a first class bibliography of 
this nature. 

“How St. Thomas Did It.” This is the 
title of a 16 page folder published by the 
Department of Missionary Education. The 
St. Thomas referred to is not the Apostle 
but the Reformed. Chureh bearing his 
name at Reading, Pa., Dr. Lee Erdman, 
pastor. The pastor conceived the idea of 
putting on a missionary reading course in 
his 8S. 8. of 1,000 members, the general sub- 
ject being India. Every department co- 
operated. Books suitable to each were 
selected and distributed by the pastor’s 
wite. The teachers co-operated heartily 
with the pastor, who kept the matter be- 
fore their School during the season of 
Lent 1931. The reading course proved 
extremely helpful and is highly commend- 
able. Dr. Erdman and St. Thomas prove 
that “it works” and brings the most satis- 
factory results all along the line of varied 
age groups. This is one way to make a 
Church mission-minded and to develop a 
real Kingdom _ spirit throughout the 
Church. Try it. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


During the past week the work of har- 
vesting the late crops of our garden was 
completed. We had a large celery crop 
which has been stored so that it will be 
easily accessible from day to day and yet 
keep from spoiling until spring, if it should 
happen to last that long. 

Our garden has yielded a great abund- 
ance and variety of crops during the sea- 
son now coming to its close. First crops 
were rhubarb, cnions, peas. Others follow- 
ed in their turn. We planted corn at inter- 
vals of from two to three weeks until the 
middle of July which kept the Home well 


Bells of India, by Ethel Cody Higginbot- 
tom. Revell. 172 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The wife of the famous Sam Higginbot- 
tom tells 7 fascinating stories, with the 
keynote of such bells of the east as the 
temple bells, donkey bells, goat bells, ete. 
You can scarely find a better gift-book 
for the young folks, but any Christian will 
enjoy it. - Ash 


Uncle John Vassar (The Apostle of Per- 
sonal Evangelism), by Thomas E. Vassar, 
D.D. American Tract Society. 190 pp. 
Price, $1. 

“Uncle John Vassar’ has been called 
“America’s foremost soul-winner.” A 
Church about to engage in a Campaign of 
Spiritual Emphasis certainly needs to study 
inspirational accounts like this, to under- 
gird our faith and confirm our courage. We 
warn you that, if you can get rid of cynic- 
ism during the reading of this little book, 
you wit find it to be a heartsearching spir- 
itual experience. We could wish that every 
minister and Church officer would set the 
good example of reading it. L. 


Jesus Came Preaching, by Dr. Geo. A. But- 
trick. Seribner’s. 239 pp. Price, $2.50. 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1931, 
by this successful New York pastor, are 


properly called by Dean Weigle of Yale - 


Divinity School, “in the best sense a mes- 
sage of the times.” This book faces with 
utter candor the scepticism now directed 
against Christian authority, and it essays 
to lay bare “the facts which reveal the su- 
preme usefulness of Christianity in the 
present turmoil of shifting values.” Dr. 
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PRAYER 


Our Gracious God and Father, 
Thou hast made our unworthy lives 
memorials of Thy saving grace. May 
we express our gratitude in pledging 
our substance to those Kingdom in- 
terests for whose support and suc- 
cess this Canvass now in process 
throughout our Church definitely 
challenges and enlists us. Amen. 


supplied with fresh corn throughout the 
summer and late into the fall. Corn that 
is prepared for the table immediately after 
being cut from the stalk has superior flavor. 

Not only has the garden yielded us fresh 
fruit and vegetables, which on account of 
their freshness afforded the family much 
enjoyment, but at the same time much less 
outlay of cash was required to provide for 
the support of the family. 

The Heidelberg Church, Rey. T. H. Bach- 
man, pastor, is filling our potato bin, so 
that we will have enough potatoes to last 
until new ones will have to be used. The 
same Church is also supplying many other 
vegetables and _ fruits. Many other 
Churches have sent us canned fruits, vege- 
tables and jellies, and others are sending 
theirs a little later. 

A large car of coal is due within the next 
few days. After that will have been 
brought to the Home, we will be fairly 
well prepared for the winter. 


REFORMED CHURCH HOME FOR THE 
AGED, WYNCOTE, PA. 

Saturday evening, Nov. 21, was one of 
the many pleasant evenings that we have 
had in our Home. Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, brought us an entertainment that 
was enjoyed by all the guests. The music 
was rendered by a quartette of ladies un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Dr. Fred W. 
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Gerhart. In addition to a number of fine 
selections by the quartette there were solos 
and duets. One of the young ladies gave 
humorous readings, to the delight of all. 

The Girls’ Guild favored us with a Mis- 
sionary play. This was under the ecap- 
able leadership of Miss Stein, a daughter 
of Rev. Dr. J. Rauch Stein. After the 
ice cream and the cake had been served, 
Rey. A. R. Tosh closed with a brief relig- 
ious service. We are very largely in- 
debted to Mrs. T. A. Fenstermacher for 
all of this, and the guests desire to express 
in this way their hearty appreciation for 
it. 

One of the Endeavor Societies of Carmel 
Presbyterian Church visits us on the third 
Tuesday of every month and provide en- 
tertainment for the guests. They have 
been doing this now for a whole year. 

Charles B. Alspach, Supt. 


SYNOD OF THE MIDWEST APPROVES 
MERGER 


Dear Friends of the ‘Messenger’: 


Along the line of action of other Synods 
in regard to the feeling about uniting with 
the Evangelical Synod of North America, 
the sentiment of the Synod of the Midwest, 
at its annual meeting in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
in September, was expressed enthusiastic- 
ally. An overture was signed by a number 
of the members of Synod and presented to 
the Synod. It was adopted without a dis- 
senting vote. The overture is as follows: 

“The Synod of the Midwest requests the 

Commission on Closer Relations of Gen- 

eral Synod to endeavor to complete the 

proposed merger or union of the Reform- 
ed Church with the Evangelical Synod 
of North America as speedily as possible. 

The Synod of the Midwest sees no reason 

why this should interfere with the mer- 

ger with the Presbyterian Church, of 
which it is highly in favor as soon as it 
is possible to complete this also.” 

J. N. Naly, Stated Clerk. 


Buttrick finds the preacher’s greatest 
chance tcday in the “pathetic wistfulness 
beneath the brilliance of American suc- 
cess”; and because the collective mind to- 
day is “scientific, sceptical, and in revolt,” 
he believes preaching must deal with the 
world of reality and not with the world of 
the imagination. Whether you agree with 
this or not, you will find much to help you 
in this interpretation of what should con- 
stitute Christian preaching in the new age. 


The Clinic of a Cleric, by W. A. Cameron. 

Long & Smith. 249 pages. Price, $2. 

A distinguished Toronto minister con- 
ducts here a veritable “clinic for troubled 
souls”—telling how to deal with those ob- 
sessed or inhibited by doubts, fears, wor- 
ries, temptations, etc. It indicates the sort 
of Protestant confessional which, under 
proper guidance, might be made unspeak- 
ably valuable to distressed people, many 
of whom are now resorting to cults, or what 
Dr. Fort Newton calls forms of “bootleg 
religion.” It is lamentable that so many 
pastors seem to be doing so little in this 
ministry of comfort and counsel which 
holds out so many sacred opportunities. 
Dr. Cameron’s discussions are sane, broad- 
minded and exceptionally enlightening. L. 


“A Psychological Approach to Theology.” 
By Walter Marshall Horton. Publish- 
ers, Harper Brothers. Price, $2.50. 
The author speaks of the present age 

as psychological in thought. It follows the 

age of social idealism. Science and theol- 
ogy are reaching peaceful conclusions but 


BOOK REVIEWS 


the relation of psychology and theology 
continues to be more or less antagonistic. 
There was a time when theology was known 
as the “Queen of Sciences.” This ex- 
alted position was surrendered and at 
times science, sociology or psychology have 
tried to occupy the throne. The writer 
pleads that there may be a revival in the 
field of theology and that theology may 
again occupy the throne, a position it de- 
serves. 

The book relates the subject of psychol- 
ogy to the three major topies of theology 
in three distinct parts: in Part 1, Man, 
Sin, and Salvation; in Part 2, Christ and 
the Church; in Part 3, God and Immortal- 
ity. 

Part 1 deals with the individual, with 
the problem which determines the psycho- 
logical conditions of personal development, 
taking cognizance the place religion holds 
among the various ways and means of 
self-realization. Sin is portrayed in three 
aspects; mental misery, social wrong and 
impoverishment of the soul. The salvation 
or cure for mental misery is found in 
psychiatry; for social wrong in psychiatry 
plus “social work cure’; for impoverish- 
ment the cure is found in restraint, agen- 
cies of enlargement and agencies of con- 
secration. 

The writer aims to be non-sectarian in 
the field of psychology. His aim is ful- 
filled in a measure. In the first part, how- 
ever, the reader finds a great deal of what 
savors of Freudian Complexes. This is 
not so evident in the other two parts. But 
in advancing the method of psycho-ana- 
lysis as a cure for mental misery and 
social wrong the author claims the same 
should be supplemented by religion. 
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Part 2 brings us into the field of human 
society and history and the relation of 
Christ and Christianity to this field. He 
speaks of Christianity in three aspects: 
the Christian ideal of life; the Christian 
Way of Salvation, under which caption the 


Catholic, Puritan and Evangelical ways 
are set forth; and the Christian attitude 
to the universe. The centrality of the 
Historie and Living Christ is character- 


istic of this treatise. 

Part 3 deals with the cosmic and meta- 
physical realms and closes with an inquiry 
into the ultimate Source and Ground of 
God and Immortality. He speaks of a re- 
ligious experience as it relates itself to a 
peculiar group of mental phenomena; or it 
may relate itself to the Object of the ex- 
perience which is God. The former study 
bears on psychology and the latter on 
philosophy. In this part of the book he 
devotes his study largely on the Object 
which calls for a revival in religious 
metaphysies and epistemology. 

The book is well written and is con- 
structive in thought. A student in the 
field of theology may well profit by read- 
ing it. 

—P. J. D. 


Religious Realism, a symposium by eminent 
scholars, edited by D. C. Macintosh. 
Macmillan’s, New York. 502 pp. $3. 
The 15 papers in this volume are by men 

who hold to a realistic view of God, who 

believe that God is independently real and 
accessible enough to human experience to 
make possible certain affirmations regard- 
ing that divine Reality, either as verified 
knowledge or critically justified belief. The 

writers include such men as Arthur K. 

Rogers, James Bissett Pratt, Hugh Hart- 

shorne, Henry Nelson Wieman, George Al- 

bert Coe, Eugene William Lyman, Walter 

M. Horton, H. Richard Niebuhr and others, 


ips 
A Faith to Live By, by John Lewis. R. R. 
Smith, New York. 148 pages. $1.50. 


Religion as “the mastery of life” is the 
theme of this little book, with its 13 re- 
lated messages. It is not only thoughtful, 
but well outlined. It is based on a series 
of lectures made at summer schools and 
sheds new light on old problems. E. 


He Is Here, by Charles M. Sheldon. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 89 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The well known author of “In His Steps” 

has written another story, in which he pic- 

tures Christ in the library of an admiral 
who has reached the peak of success in war 

maneuvers, in the operating room! with a 

surgeon of world-wide fame, in a cinema 

house with the laborer, the farmer, the 
working girl, etc. It is just the sort of 
book to put into the hands of young people 
everywhere. Indeed it should help us all 
to raise the question as to what changes 
would be wrought in our homes, our places 
of business and our pleasure resorts, if we 
recognized the presence of our Lord. P. 


Portrait of a Carpenter, by Winifred Kirk- 
land. Schribner’s, New York. 249 pp. 
Price, $2. 

This is a unique book by a cultured 
woman and an able writer, a graduate of 
Vassar, a graduate student of Bryn Mawr 
and a teacher of English. It is in no sense 
“A Life of Christ’; it is the ‘author’s 
effort to answer some of the questions con- 
cerning the early years of Jesus, often call- 
ed the “unknown years.” She has attempted 
to supply information about this formative 
period of His life on earth, building a pic- 
ture of the world in which Jesus lived and 
which refused to believe Him Christ be- 
cause they knew Him as carpenter. P. 


8S. Parkes Cadman, by Fred Hamlin. 
per’s. 148 pages. Prices, $1.50. 
If you dowt know the man, read this 
short biography with its introduction by 
Bishop McConnell. The pioneer radio 
preacher, the distinguished minister and 
publicist, are well known; but most of all 
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he is a great-hearted Christian and a loy- 
able friend. E. 


Chores and the Altar, by Geo. Alex. Camp- 
bell. Bethany Press, St. Louis. 242 pp. 
Price, $2. 

A series of brief intimate messages, af- 
firmative experimental testimony by a 
“pragmatic mystic,” as Dr. B. A. Abbott 
calls him. We have rarely found more sug- 
gestiveness in brief homilies, The style is 
beautiful, and there is never a note of 
doubt or despair. The travel articles are 
particularly inviting. E. 


Get Set!, by Wade C. Smith. Revell. 157 
pages. Price, $1.50. 
Another volume of “chummy talks” to 
young men; full of pep and good sense— 
40 appeals to what is best in every boy. 


A Rabbi Takes Stock, by Solomon Goldman. 
Harper’s. 247 pages. Price, $2.50. 
A penetrating study of the Jewish situa- 
tion, which is a challenge to Jew and Chris- 
tian alike. E, 


Good News, by Dr. C. V. Sheatsley. Book 
Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 156 pp. $1. 
This “plea for the spreading of the Gos- 

pel of Jesus Christ’? is intended for the 

inquirer concerning Good News as well as 
for the preacher of it; and it should do 
both of them good, for it is clear, simple 

and persuasive. . 


The Path of Prayer, by Samuel Chadwick. 
The Abingdon Press. 133 pp. Price, $1. 
The reviewer has received spiritual 

quickening from this little book, and he 

is therefore happy to pass it on as a book 
that can be profitably used for devotional 
meditations. As the eminent author says, 
they are written for plain people, and you 
don’t have to hold a university degree to 
understand their message. L. 


The New Dimensions of Religion, by Allyn 
K. Foster. Macmillan’s. 290 pp. $2. 


Here is a cosmology that can sustain 
religious faith. It is a scholarly and an 
inspiring contribution to the religious liter- 
ature of the year. ike 


The Way of a Man with a Maid, by Clar- 
ence E, Macartney. Cokesbury Press. 
176 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The relationship of men with women, 
from the Christian standpoint, is set forth 
in a series of most interesting and profit- 
able sermons, which point out the “un- 
changing conditions of happiness and hon- 
or” greatly needed in a day like ours. P. 


Gandhi At Work (More of His Own Story), 
edited by Chas. F. Andrews. Macmillan. 
407 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is the second volume of the series. 
The first, published in 1930, was entitled 
“Gandhi of India (His Own Story).” The 
third will appear soon. The entire story is 
indispensable to those who would under- 
stand the power of this man who has 
exerted so great an influence by using the 
weapon of “passive resistance.” Pp 


The Significance of Karl Barth, by John 
MecConnachie. R. R. Smith, Inc. 288 
pages. Price, $2. 

Of course, you cannot afford to remain 
ignorant of the work or the personality 
of this man who is exerting such a mighty 
influence among theologians and philoso- 
phers, and indeed upon the spiritual life 
of his country. Some say no man since 
Luther has exerted a more decisive influ- 
ence. The present writer has given us a 
peculiarly understanding and sympathetic 
interpretation of Barth and Barthianism. 


The Church in the Modern World, by G. 
Stanley Russell. R. R. Smith, Inc. 179 
pages. Price, $2. 

After 25 years in the ministry, this 
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Canadian pastor gives a rewarding study of 
what the Church of Christ is and may be- 
come in the life of our time. It is a good 
book. Ey 


The Golden Book of Faith, An Anthology 
of Verse, compiled by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. R. R. Smith, Ine. 273 pp. $2. 
Here are poems of the search for God, of 

God in nature, of sympathy and service, of 

confidence and immortality. <A beautiful 

book, to be prized in any good library. E. 


A Modern Pilgrimage (The Story of Don- 
ald Hankey), by K. G. Budd. Sceribner’s. 
149 pages. Price, $1.50. 

The thrilling tale is told here of a mod- 
ern man who actually saw God, and how it 
changed all of life for him. You will be 
enthralled by this winsome little sketch of 
a great adventure in living—for “religion,’” 
said Donald Hankéy, “is betting your life 
that there is a God.” L. 


The Healing of Souls, by MelIlyar Hamil- 
ton Lichliter, Minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Columbus, Ohio. The 
Abingdon Press. 


Dr, Lichliter has given us a book on the 
problem of mental hygiene which is sane, 
scientific, and Christian. His preparation, 
experience and temperament fitted him for 
this task. Permanent contributions in the 
field of abnormal psychology must be made 
by those who are emotionally balanced. The 
author gives evidence of such balance. 

The book appeals for a closer and more 
friendly relationship between minister and 
physician, and describes the advantages 
and limitations of the Church c¢linie. Sig- 
mund Freud and his work is properly evalu- 
ated, although the discussion here is too 
brief to be of much value to the reader who 
is unacquainted with Freud’s theories. 

The author finds a place for the work 
of the preacher in a program of mental 
hygiene and gives worship an exalted 
place. Pastoral work is put on a twentieth 
century basis. With many progressive 
thinkers the author feels that the old type 
of family visitation is a thing of the past. 

The underlying philosophy of this vol- 
ume is wholesome. Every page of the book 
bears the marks of genuine piety and 
breathes the spirit of the highest type of 
Christian ethics. It should find its way 
into every minister’s library. L. EB. BE: 


Victorious Christianity, by Samuel Graham 
Neil. Revell, New York. 192 pp. $1.50. 
Well known as “The Scotch Evangelist” 

Dr. Neil has had great success both in 

preaching an evangelistic gospel and in 

personal work with individuals. The hints 
and appeals in this volume are of genuine 
practical value to those who are willing to 
work with spiritual weapons in the accom- 
plishment of spiritual ends. The addresses 
are definite as well as earnest. E. 


Why I Believe, by Teunis E. Gouwens, D.D. 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 147 pp. $1. 
Clarity and simplicity mark the six ser- 

mons in this volume, which are designed to 

justify our belief in God, in Jesus Christ, 
in the Bible, in the Church, in prayer, and 
in immortality. The rising generation has 
been kept in mind particularly by this 
young and promising minister of the See- 
ond Presbyterian Church of Louisville, Ky., 
and we can well believe that such dis- 
courses would prove genuinely helpful to 
any thoughtful person. L. 


Crawshaw. Maemillan’s, New York, 

pages. Price, $2.50. ; 

Dr. Crawshaw is the Dean Emeritus and 
Professor of General Literature at Col , 
University, and in this book he discus: 
with extraordinary acumen such su 
as relativity, spiritism, animal psye 
and immortality, combating with 
ity materialistic philosophy and 
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istic science. It is a rewarding achieve- 
ment to master such an interpretation of 
great themes. 


The Story of the Devil, by Arturo Graf 
(translated from the Italian by Edward 


N. Stone). Macmillan’s, New York. 
296 pages. Price, $3. 
This work, by a recognized Italian 


scholar and man of letters, deals with the 
idea of the Devil, its origin, growth, and 
manifestations from the beginning of the 
Christian era to the present. Its mixture 
of history and legend is enlightened by “a 
sly and refreshing humor.” The author 
thinks that at last science has slain the 
devil, but there continue to be those who 
wonder just who it is that is carrying on 
the devil’s work. The translator raises 
this thoughtful query — “Was the idea of 
Satan so inherent a part of religion—was 
Dualism so thoroughly rooted in Christian- 
ity—that the disappearance of the belief 
in a personal Devil involved a weakening 
belief in a personal God?” P, 


Christmas Traditions, by Wm. Muir Auld. 
Maemillan’s. 179 pages. Price, $1.75. 
What a timely and altogether delightful 

book for gift-giving and Christmas read- 

ing! Here is “a complete account of the 
story of Christmas’—and what a lovely 
story it is. Dr. Auld properly thinks of it 
as essentially “the festival of childhood,” 
and he has woven together the record of 
old-time beliefs and customs associated 
with Christmas in a truly charming fash- 
ion. Young folks as well as their elders 
will be deeply interested in the informa- 
tion gathered, and even more in the senti- 
ments expressed. Such a book should make 
this happy season happier for many. P. 


Dry America, by Atticus Webb. Cokesbury 
Press. 147 pp. (Paper covers.) 50c. 
This study for the use of Churches, Sun- 

day Schools, Young Peoples’ and Women’s 

Organizations, et¢., is so well done that it 

is difficult indeed to see how the “Wets” 

can escape its merciless logic and its appeal 
to common sense as well as religion and 
patriotism. If you believe in Prohibition, 
it will fortify your faith; if you don’t, it 
will worry you considerably even if it fails 


to convert you. E. 
Teen Age Talks, by M. G. Gosselink. Na- 
tional Pub. Co., Phila. 165 pp. $1.50. 


The pastor of Talmage Memorial Re- 
formed Church, Philadelphia, has given in 
these talks to adolescents some excellent 
character-forming material, which should 
be of real assistance to other pastors and 
teachers of youth. They are designed to 
cover the year by months, stressing reli- 
gious and secular holidays, and have stood 
the test of practical use by a successful 
pastor. Our Dutch Reformed brother has 
done a good job, for which he deserves to 
be commended. L. 


The Life of Phillips Brooks, by Bishop 
William Lawrence. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 151 pages. Price, $2. 
This little book, published a year ago, 

has just been reread with such great profit 

that we hasten to say to our friends: 

Please don’t miss it! There is scarcely any- 

thing so inspiring as contact with great 

personalities, and in this book you are in- 
troduced to one great man by another 
great man. As it was well said in describ- 
ing this wonderful career, “Flame leaps to 
flame.” E. 


The Moral Crisis in Christianity, by Justin 
Wroe Nixon. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 191 pages. Price, $2. 

This is the first series of lectures on the 
Rauschenbusch Foundation of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School in memory of 
the lamented Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Frankly and fearlessly Dr. Nixon faces the 
question: Is Christianity morally adequate 
for such a time as ours? Chapter headings 
reveal the glow of this dynamic book, as 
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follows: “The Social Gospel Since the of publication? And consider the fact that 
War,” “Christianity and Experimental the Church paper is the only constant, 
Morality,” “The Struggle of Christianity tangible medium of communication that 
with the Social Order,’ “The Christian binds together the life and heralds the 


Type of Personality,” “The Strategy of 
Progress in Organized Religion,’ and 
“Shadows of the Future.” Those deeply 
concerned in the future of religion will find 
this a most revealing and heartening book. 


The Defeat of Fear, by Henry Howard. 
Revell, New York. 217 pp. Price, $2. 
The distinguished pastor of the Fifth 

Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 

gives us here two choice series of addresses, 

one of which is based on the words “fear 
not,” and the other on Paul’s injunction 
to think on the things that are honorable, 
just, pure, lovely and of good report. These 
brief homilies are thoughtful and practical. 
E. 


Peter Cartwright: Pioneer, by Helen 
Hardie Grant. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 222 pages. Price, $2. 

This is really one of the most interesting 
stories we have seen in quite awhile—a 
fascinating account of the robust life of 
the pioneer preacher and friend of Lincoln 
who, like John Knox, feared the face of 
no man, and was the hero of many a pic- 
turesque experience in the early days of 
Illinois. Such inspirational books should 
be read far more widely, for the story of 
such lives does a world of good. L. 


Building Personality in Children, by Garry 
Myers. Greenberg, New York. 360 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 


Dr. Myers, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and author of “The Modern Parent,” 
has given here a scholarly yet simple study 
of the problems of child training, particu- 
larly useful in its discussion of methods to 
weed out undesirable traits from the per- 
sonality of children and to establish in 
them the most attractive characteristics. At 
every point he strives to make parents and 
teachers aware of the sensitiveness of the 
young to all that happens about them. It 
is significant what place the author gives 
to the importance of driving out fear, so- 
cial as well as physical. Perplexed adults 
will find much of real value in this stimu- 
lating book. L. 


SUSTAINING THE CHURCH PAPER 


Much is coming in the general press 
about religious journalism, which is now 
being recognized for its worth after a gen- 
eration cf negligence which has resulted 
in something like the devastation of its 
spirit. It is no longer a question whether 
or not the Church paper can survive. The 
real question is: Will the Churches do their 
duty by their papers before it is too late? 
Too late, that is, not for the papers only, 
but for the Churches, the denominations 
themselves. 

In that hardheaded magazine, “Church 
Management,” which is a private and com- 
mercial publication, we read that the 
Church paper’ must be recognized as “an 
obligation on the denomination,” and that 
“enough money must be provided for the 
editor so that he can produce a periodical 
worthy of the traditions and visions of his 
denomination.” 

“We further believe,” says the editor, 
William H. Leach, “that anything less than 
this means the gradual decay and death of 
denominational journalism.” He cites from 
his own experience as a pastor how he 
worked hard to sell his official denomina- 
tional periodical. Copies were paid for 
from the Church treasury to get an ade- 
quate distribution. But he learned that 
“distribution is one thing, while reader ‘in- 
terest is quite another.” He says what 
every editor knows, “The greatest limita- 
tion of a Church journal is that it must be 
a propaganda magazine.” 

Does the reader know that in virtually 
every denomination, one man and only one, 
the editor, is responsible for every detail 


progress of the communion. 
The Christian Register. 


THE SYNOD OF THE POTOMAC 


The Synod of the Potomac met in its 
59th annual session in the beautiful new 
Abbey Church, Huntingdon, Pa., the Rev. 
Hobart D. McKeehan, pastor, on Monday 
evening, Oct. 19. The opening service was 
in charge of the Rev. O. H. Sensenig, Alex- 
andria, Pa., and the Rev. Dr. H. N. Bass- 
ler, Westminster, Md. The sermon was 
preached by the retiring president, the 
Rev. J. H. Keller, China Grove, N. C. 

Synod organized by electing the Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Barnhart, Baltimore, Md., as its 
president; Elder John B. Kunz, vice-presi- 
dent; the Rey. O. K. Maurer, Red Lion, 
corresponding secretary, and the Rey. C. E. 
Blum, Shippensburg, reading clerk. The 
Rev. Dr. L. E. Coblentz continues as stated 
clerk. 

Holy Communion was celebrated Tues- 
day morning. It was a most beautiful and 
impressive service. The form of approach- 
ing the Lord’s Table, as announced by the 
pastor loci, was the old cathedral custom 
of “making a pilgrimage” to the altar. 

Tuesday and Wednesday evenings the 
work of the Boards of the Church was 
brought to the attention of the Synod 
through the reports of the several commit- 
tees. Addresses were made by representa- 
tives of the Boards, including Drs. A. R. 
Bartholomew, C. E. Schaeffer and Paul 8. 
Leinbach., 

Wednesday afternoon Synod _ recessed 
that a tour might be made through the 
State Industrial Reformatory. The mem- 
bers of Synod were amazed to see the 
splendid institution and to note the char- 
acter of the training taking place on the 
inside. 

One of the many actions taken by Synod 
worthy of note was the overture, signed by 
177 members present, to the General Synod, 
“That the Synod of the Potomoe overture 
the General Synod through its commission 
on closer relations with other denomina- 
tions to reopen the matter of merging with 
the Evangelical Synod of North America.” 

Synod adjourned on Thursday noon, Oct. 
22, to meet again in regular session on Apr. 
25, 1932, at Harrisonburg, Va. 

Press Committee. 


CHRIST CHURCH, FUNKSTOWN, MD..,. 
HOLDS DEDICATORY SERVICES 


The new Christ Church of Funkstown, 
Md., Rev. Robert Lee Bair, pastor, was 
filled with worshipers at the successful 
dedicatory services held on Nov. 8, at 2.30 
P. M. The services were in charge of the 
pastor, assisted by visiting clergymen and 
a fine sermon was preached by Rev. Scott 
R. Wagner, D.D., pastor of Zion Church, 
Hagerstown, Md. Special musie was fur- 
nished by the choir of Zion Church. The 
offering of $200 together with other monies 
at hand enabled the Church to be dedi- 
cated with only $900 indebtedness, and had 
it not been for the prevailing financial de- 
pression the Church would have been dedi- 
cated free of debt, as many who were anx- 
ious to give did not have the money. 

‘Christ congregation was organized in 
1860. Previous to this it worshiped with 
the Lutheran congregation in a Union 
Church as early as 1771. The Lutheran 
people withdrew and organized a separate 
congregation and in 1859 the old German 
Reformed Church was destroyed by fire. 
The Reformed folks then held 8S. S. in the 
home of Mr. George Shafer. For a while 
the congregation was without a pastor, then 
came Revs. Mr. Geisey, Samuel Callendar, 
John Beck and M. L. Shuford. In 1860 a 
new Church building was begun under the 
pastorate of Rev. L. F. Bruner. Later the 
following pastors served: Revs. Mr. Hass- 
ler, S. S. Miller, George W. Snyder, Ernest 
Weaver, Arthur P. Schnatz and Rev. Lewis 
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During the pastorate of Mr. 
renovated and 


FE. Zinkhan, 


Zinkhan the Church was 

improved. On Oct. 24, 1930, with the ex- 
ception of the foundation and a portion of 
the walls, the Church was completely de- 
stroyed by fire. Discouraged but not with- 


out hope the people worshiped in the old 


Methodist Church, a building owned and 
kindly donated as a temporary house of 
worship by one of the members, Elder R. 
Glen Williams. Rev. Mr. Bair, then pastor, 
set to work at once to solicit funds for re- 


building and obtained about $1,000 from 
the denomination at large. About 50 pas- 


tors and Churches generously sent gifts 
for the rebuilding of the Church and with- 
time 


in a year’s the new edifice was 


finished. 


The Rev. Robert Lee Bair, Pastor 


Previous to the dedicatory service held 
on Noy. 8, Denominational Night was ob- 
served Noy. 4, in appreciation of contribu- 
tions collected from the Church at large 
by the pastor. Sermon by Rev. Chas. E. 
Creitz, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Reading, Pa.; Classical Night, Nov. 5, held 
in grateful acknowledgment of financial 
aid received from Maryland Classis and 
Reformed congregations and individuals, 
totaling $2,000. Sermon by Rev. H. A. 
Fesperman, pastor of Christ Church, Hag- 
erstown, Md.; Community Night, Nov. 6, 
services of Thanksgiving for local aid, in- 
cluding gifts from the members, $1,800, 
and others in the community, $500. Sermon 
by Rey. Atville Conner, D.D., pastor of the 
Church in Jefferson, Md., who is a son of 
Christ Church, his father being an elder 
for many years. Many gifts and me- 
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morials have been given to the Church by 
its faithful friends. 

The Church membership is 40 and the 
S. S., 100. The elders are: Wm. C. Coff- 
man, Wm. Smith and R. Glen Williams; 


deacons: Luther Zimmerman and Lewis 
Bower. Mrs. T. H. Weaver is Church 
secretary and Miss Irene Martin, treasurer 


and organist. Wm. Smith is superintend- 
ent of the 8. 8. and Mrs. &. VY. Hull, 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Society. The 
Church is located in a growing community 
and its future promises to be brilliant and 
successful in the work of the Kingdom. 
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Woman’s Missionary | 
Society News 
——— oo 


Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Secretary 
311 Market St., Bangor, Pa. 


Items from the Pacific Area 


Miss Esther Sellemeyer, resident during 
her furlough at Los Angeles, will speak on 
“The Real Opponents of China,’ at the 
Annual Thank Offering Ingathering in 
First Church, that city, Nov. 29. A beau- 
tiful service of music and Scripture re- 
sponses has been prepared especially for 
the occasion, 


Rem:mbering that we are co-supporters 
with other denominations in furnishing 
Directors of Christian Education in Indian 
Government Schools, the regular appear- 
ance of “The Chapel News,” published by 
the students of Sherman Institute, River- 
side, Los Angeles, is a welcome visitor. 
This issue is filled with the most hearten- 
ing information of religious activities 
among the Protestant students. On the 
first page, the picture of the Y. W.-Y. M. 
Cabinet shows a  fine-looking group of 
young men and young women. As an ex- 
ample of some of the things recorded we 
quote the following, to show how the young 
people are preparing for service to the 
Indians. ‘Miss Sarah Adams, class of ’31, 
is now one of the matrons in the Albu- 
querque Indian School. Sarah’s father, Mr. 
Byron Adams, Sr., is one of the native 
missionaries to the Hopi Indians. Under 
his care, the mission has been doing an out- 
standing piece of work. Over 80 children 
are enrolled in the Sunday School, 


Some of the readers have heard Henry 
Roe Cloud, foremost among Winnebago 
Indians, lecture; others have read of him, 
Because of the honor accorded to him re- 
cently we will quote from the “Chapel 
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News.” “At last an Indian has been ap- 
pointed to be a representative of the 
Indian Bureau. Recently, Commissioner 
Rhoades appointed Henry Roe Cloud, a 
Winnebago Indian, and for many years a 
foremost authority in Indian History, Art, 
Literature and Psychology, as his own rep- 
resentative. (For an account of Henry 
Roe Cloud see February, 1931, ‘Outlook of 
Missions.’)” 


Mrs. Charles Murphy, Counselor of the 
Girls’ Missionary Guild of Bangor, Pa., and 
her mother, Mrs. Emma Seem, are spending 
a few months in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, guests of Dr. Ralph Seem. Dr. 
Seem is well known in philanthropie eir- 
cles, especially for the part he had in 
equipping and setting in operation the 
Rockefeller Hospital in Pieping, China. 
Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Seem hope to see 
the missionary points of interest, particular- 
ly those of our denomination. 


Field Notes 


When it was learned that Rev. Benj. 
Stucki was to be the speaker at the Lan- 
caster Classical Institute an urgent request 
came fromthe Reformed Churches of Harris- 
burg to hear him at a union service. Ac- 
cordingly such a service was arranged for 
the evening of Oct. 22. The spacious audi- 
torium of Salem Church had a capacity 
audience. Four of the city preachers had 
part in the service. Mrs. H. W. Keitel, 
Classical President, presided, 


The promotion of the G. M. G. of First 
Church, Lancaster, into a Young Woman’s 
Missionary Society was an interesting oe- 
casion in the local Church as well as en- 
couraging for the Classical Society. First 
Church has the honor of having the first 
Young Woman’s Missionary Society in the 
Classis. The Guild was organized by Miss 
Elizabeth Gerhard, who continued to be the 
counselor during the years since the organi- 
zation. As a mark of love and esteem, the 
Guild presented a lovely bunch of roses 
to Miss Gerhard. Classical officers present 
at the ceremony were the president, Mrs. 
Keitel; Mrs. H. C. Stauffer, Mrs. Clarence 
Kelly. 


Institute Notes 


The 13th Annual Institute of the W. M. 
S., East Pennsylvania Classis, was held in 
Christ Church, Bethlehem, Nov. 5, with 
Miss Carrie M. Kerschner and Rev. B. 
Stucki giving the addresses. All but two 
of the local societies were represented. The 
attendance was the largest in the history 
of Institutes, 226 responding to roll eall. 


Following the delightful day with the 
friends who attended Mercersburg Clas- 
sical Institute held at Mercersburg, the 
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speakers, Miss Heinmiller and Rev. Mr. 
Stucki had the pleasure of driving over the 
mountains, with the gorgeous autumn col- 
oring, to their next destination, Altoona. 
They reached Altoona in time to take part 
in the Annual Fall Rally of the Girls’ Mis- 
sionary Guilds of Juniata Classical Society 
Friday evening, Nov. 6. Fifty-three girls 
were present from Christ Reformed, Trin- 


ity, St. Paul’s, Grace, Altoona, and St. 
John’s, Hollidaysburg -and the Abbey 


Chureh, Huntingdon. Visiting girls were 
present from Salem, Altoona, and Roaring 
Spring. 


A note from the President of East Ohio 
Classical Society gives the encouraging 
figures: 288 present at Sugar Creek, al- 
though most of the women had to travel 
nearly 50 miles each way! 


Fortunately Miss Heinmiller took her 
“ear” when she started for her itinerary 
throughout Pittsburgh,Synod for the Clas- 
sical Institutes. Because of discontinu- 
ance of bus and trolley lines in many rural 
sections the chairman was uneasy as to 
ways of reaching some of the engagements. 
The car meant that Rev. Odell Leonard 
as driver shared with Miss Heinmiller the 
conveniences of this method of itinerating. 


DEDICATION IN GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The Sunday School Building of the First 
Reformed Church, Greensboro, N. C., was 
dedicated Sunday, Nov. 15. The service 
was conducted by the pastor, Rev. William 
C. Lyerly. The sermon was preached by 


Rev. Shuford Peeler, general secretary of 
North Carolina Sunday School Association. 
It was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the First Reformed Church 
building, at which service Rey. Mr. Peeler 
was pastor. Others taking part in the 
program was the president of the Min- 
isterial Association of Greensboro, Dr. R. 
Murphy Williams; the pastor of the First 
Christian Chureh, Dr. C. H. Rowland, and 
Dr. J. C. Leonard, of Lexington. 

The Sunday School was organized Oct. 4, 
1903, with 30 members. At present the 
enrollment is 620, and the attendance on 
dedication day 503. The. new building was 
authorized by the congregation June 7. 
Building operations began July 6, and the 
school entered the new building Sept. 6. 
The basement floor contains rooms for as- 
sembly and class for the Beginners and 
the Primary Department, ample space for 
100. The main floor has a large social hall, 
used by the Young People’s Department 
for assembly, and several class rooms. The 
second floor contains assembly hall for 
worship for the Junior-Intermediate Dept., 
with seating for 90, and class rooms. The 
large Fesperman Bible Class occupies the 
Church Auditorium. The old part of the 
Sunday School building has two large class 
rooms for women. The social hall in the 
new part can be opened to the old assembly 
hall and give ample space for all social 
functions of the Church. A kitchen is on 
this floor and equipment to serve more 
than 100. This is one of the progressive 
and growing congregations of the Classis 
of North Carolina, and is a product of 
Home Missions. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


St. Paul’s Sunday School, Lancaster, has 
purchased new Song Books for the Junior 
Department of our Sunday School. 

Friends of Bethany have always been in 


terested in our needs. There is a larger 
need than the one just filled as stated 
above. We should have a touring ear. 


Bethany Home owns no ¢ar, besides the 
bus and trucks. The superintendent has 
traveled over 20,000 miles in his own car 


since he took charge of the work. There 
are times when the nature of our work 
necessitates the use of two cars. Frequent- 


ly it is necessary to hire autos for the 
business of the Home. We have used our 
1%-ton truck to take children to the 
Reading Hospital. We have also used our 
large bus to take children to the hospital 
for examination when the number exceed- 
ed the capacity of the superintendent’s 
Chevrolet. 

If the superintendent’s car should ever 
need garage attention no one who is not 
directly connected with the work could 
realize the handicap. Fortunately this has 
not occurred. The superintendent does not 
feel that he ought to own two ears to care 
for this need. We feel that Bethany should 
own a car not merely because institutions 
like the Hoffman’s Orphanage at Little- 
town, and others smaller than Bethany 
have two cars, but, because the increased 
demands for efficiency require it. This is 
one of our most outstanding needs and we 
hope and pray it may be filled before the 
next summer season comes upon us. 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE BOYHOOD OF WILLIAM COWPER 


Text, Proverbs 20:11, “Even a child mak- 
eth himself known by his doings.” 


Today, November the twenty-sixth, it is 


exactly two hundred years that William 
Cowper, the English poet, was born. He 
was the son of the Rey. John Cowper, 
rector of Great Berkhampsted Church, in 
Hertfordshire, England, who, it is said, 
combined a talent for writing light ballads 
with the faithful discharge of his parish 
duties. His mother was Ann Donne, of 
Ludham Hall, Norfolk, and belonged to the 
same family as John Donne, the poet. 


We see, therefore, that Cowper had 
poetic blood in his veins coming from both 


sides of his family. He was born in the 
rectory, November 26, 1731. From his 
mother he received not only the poetic gift 
which blossomed into beauty and fame 
after she was gone, but also the acute sen- 
sitiveness which gave him much trouble 
throughout life. His biographer tells us 
that he inherited his eyes, his mouth, and 
his temperament from his mother. 

In his childhood, Cowper clung to his 
mother, and she cherished him as the sun 
does a tender plant, and was, as he himself 
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said, “the delight of his heart.” She stood 
between him and the cold and cruel world, 
keeping him more like a hot-house plant 
than the sturdy shrub which is strengthen- 
ed by the winds and the storms. 

There are some writers who think that 
people’s characters do not change much as 
they grow older, remaining much the same 
as they were in childhood, though different 
sides may be brought into prominence by 
different circumstances. Wordsworth said 
long ago, “The child is father of the man.” 
Cowper the boy was like Cowper the man: 
always seeking some one or something on 
which to lean, hating to make decisions, 


afraid of the unknown, and the victim of 
his destiny. 

From his father he inherited the moral 
temper and good sense which showed them- 
selves in his character, but his father did 
not have much time or inclination to take 
a deep interest in the welfare of his son; 
therefore he was all the more attached to 
his mother who satisfied all his needs, and 
whom he loved with all the strength of his 
tender nature with a devotion akin to wor- 
ship. 

tute this happy and unclouded childhood 
came a great loss and sorrow when Cowper 
was six years old. His mother was sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly taken away, leaving 
him lonely and desolate, with no one to 
lean upon. In her death he lost a comfort 
which he remembered and regretted dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. 

It is wonderful that she had left such a 
deep and lasting impression upon him in 
view of the fact that her opportunity for 
exercising her influence was so short. It 
is somewhat like the impression which 
Abraham Lincoln’s mother had made upon 
him, although he was three years older 
than Cowper when he lost his mother. 

More than fifty years after his mother’s 
death Cowper asserted that he remembered 
her perfectly, and that not a week, and 
often not a day, passed in which she was 
out of his thoughts. 

Ten years before his own end, when he 
was fifty-nine years old, he wrote a poem 
on the receipt of his mother’s picture out 
of Norfolk, in which he pays a beautiful 
tribute to her memory. When he was given 
the picture, we are told, he was in a 
tremor; passionately kissed it; and hung it 
at the end of his bed, that it might be the 
first thing on which his eyes alighted when 
he awoke. The following are some of the 
lines he wrote: 

“Oh that those lips had language. Life 
has pass’d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee 


Those eee thine—thy own sweet smile 

The eS oft in childhood solaced 

Voice me fails, else how distinct they 

emogacat my child, chase all thy fears 
away.’ 


* * * 


My mother! when I learn’d that thou wast 
dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I 
shed? 

Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just 
begun? 

Perhaps thou gavs’t me though unseen, a 
kiss; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 

* * * 


All this, and more endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no 
fall, 
Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and 
brakes 
That humour interpos’d too often makes; 
All this still legible in memry’s page, 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may, 
And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
Not scorn’d in heavy’n, though little 
notie’d here. 
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By contemplation’s help, not sought in 
vain, 


I seem t’ have liv’d my childhood o’er 
again; 

To have renew’d the joys that once were 
mine, 


Without the sin of violating thine: 

And, while the wings of fancy still are 
free, 

And I can view this mimic shew of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 

Thyself remov’d thy power to sooth me 
left.” 


After the death of Cowper’s mother, his 
father sent him to a boarding-school at 
Markyate, about six miles from his home. 
Here his nervous system was ruined for 
life by a bully who was much larger and 
ten years older than Cowper, who kept him 
in constant fear and terror. He was afraid 
to expose the bully because of threats of 
vengeance he had made, and he endured 
this horrible nightmare for two years when 


PROFANITY 


Our thinking’s oft perverted 

By profanity we hear; 

’Tis a most degrading practice 

That just cannot bring good cheer. 


If we dare call attention 
When the air is reeking blue; 
Men confess a nasty habit 
In the swearing that they do. 


Some folk keep on profaning, 
Not ashamed they seem to be; 
Some are educated people— 

Which is worse, it seems to me. 


If swearers knew their smallness 
While treading earth’s green sod, 
There’d sure be less blaspheming, 
And they would revere their God. 


To blaspheme is a habit 

That man should aim to shun; 
An awful blight upon the soul 
Of any good mother’s son. 


Swearing smacks of ribaldry 
That drags man in the mire; 
And tends to dim his morals 
Just as water quenches fire. 


Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


the cruelty of his tormenter was discover- 
ed and punished with expulsion. | 

Cowper himself was removed from the 
school, and sent to Westminster, which was 
“a school of hymn-writers.” His father 
had married again, and did not give much 
attention to his welfare, except to support 
him while at school. For three years he 
was under the care of an oculist because 
he was suffering from inflammation of the 
eyes, which was largely due to-the torture 
through which he had passed at the earlier 
school. At Westminster he spent much of 
his time in reading Homer, Milton and 
Cowley, which helped to give him the 
poetic touch which afterward made him 
famous. Southey thinks that his days at 
Westminster were “probably the happiest 
in his life.” 

Upon finishing his course of preparation, 
he entered a solicitor’s office in Ely Place, 
Holburn. He was expected to become a 
lawyer, and took chambers in the Middle 
Temple when he was twenty-one years old. 
He was called to the bar two years later, 
in 1754, and five years after that removed 
to the Inner Temple, where he was made 
a commissioner of bankrupts. 

Later he was nominated to a clerkship 
in the House of Lords, but before the time 
for the public examination which he had 
to pass, and which he dreaded because of 
his lack of confidence in himself, he became 
insane, and tried to commit suicide. He 
spent the next eighteen months in a luna- 
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tic asylum at St. Albans, and when he re- 
covered he did not return to his former 
occupation. Later he had three more at- 
tacks of insanity, from the last of which 
he never fully recovered. . 

In 1765 he went to Huntingdon, near 
Cambridge, where his brother was a stu- 
dent, and made his home with the family 
of the pastor of the parish, the Rev. Mor- 
ley Unwin, who two years later was thrown 
from his horse and killed. 

Cowper became acquainted with the Rey. 
John Newton, the curate of Olney, who 
invited Mrs. Unwin and her children, with 
Cowper, to make their home in Olney. 
Here Cowper wrote a number of the “Olney 
Hymns,” which were published by him and 
Rev. Mr. Newton. 

Mrs. Unwin suggested that Cowper write 
secular poetry. He had written a number 
of poems earlier in life, but did not publish 
his first volume of poems until 1782, when 
he was fifty-one years old, which contained 
“Table Talk,” “The Progress of Error,” and 
other poems. 

But Cowper might not be remembered 
now if it had not been for the poems which 
appeared three years later in his second 
volume, which was an instantaneous suc- 
cess, and marks an epoch in literary his- 
tory, and made the name of William Cow- 
per immortal. It is interesting to note that 
the leading poems in this volume, “The 
Task,” “The Royal George,” and “The His- 
tory of John Gilpin” were suggested and 
inspired by Lady Austen, a brilliant widow, 
whose acquaintance Cowper had made. She 
also got him to attempt a new translation 
of Homer which has added much to his 
fame. 

The jealousy of Mrs. Unwin brought 
this friendship to an abrupt close, but 
Lady Austen had made Cowper a famous 
poet. Mrs. Unwin had a paralytic stroke 
in 1792, and died in 1796. Cowper had his 
last attack of insanity in 1794, and his 
lifework was over. He died April 25, 1800. 


She: “I am almost baked. I have been 
shut up in a close, stuffy room for two 
hours.” , ; 
“What was the occasion of that?” 


He: 
She: “A meeting of our Fresh Air 
Society.” 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


I like to think of you, these wintry days, 
huddled up in a big chair, your knees under 
your chin, the tip of your nose above a 
book; or, better yet, flat on your tummy 
in front of the fire, your chin on your left 
elbow, your right hand turning the pages. 
And what are you reading, and what would 
you like to find in your corner under the 
Christmas tree? Our Woman’s Missionary 
Society (at either 416 Schaff Building, 
Philadelphia, or at 2969 West 25th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio) offers us books that make 
our eyes shine! There’s the Nursery Series 
for Beginners: Ah Fu: A Chinese River 
Boy; Kembo, A Little Girl of Africa; Esa: 
A Little Boy of Nazareth; Mitsu: A Little 
Girl of Japan; Babo: A South Seas Boy; 
The Three Camels: A Story of India; A 
Child Garden in India; and the Everyland 
Series: Taro and Ume; Candy and Love; 
Just Like You; David and Susi; Pedro and 
the Bells; and Little Lord Jesus. For us 
little folks there are: By River and Sea; 
Peter Bingo and Those Others; The World 
in a Barn; Windows Into Alaska; The 
World on a Farm, and Creatures Great and 
Small (Stories of India). There are even 
books for babies: The Book of Babies, the. 
Book of Other Babies, the Book of a Chi- 
nese Baby, the Book of an African Baby 
and the Book of Island Babies! Those of 
us aged 9 to 13 would surely want: Uncle — 
Sam’s Family; Livingstone Hero Stories; 
Habeeb, a Boy of Palestine; The Honor- 
able Crimson Tree and Other Tales of 
China; Under Many Flags; Long Ago in 
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Galilee; Cease Firing; Open Windows; 
Leaves from a Japanese Calendar; Topsy 
Turvy Land; Judy of Constantinople; 
Stories of Grit; Chel, A Story of the Swiss 
Mountains; and Junior Stewards of the 
Bible. Older brother would like Three 
Boys on the Yangste, and for big sister, a 
guild girl, we’d chose Pearl Buck’s East 
Wind, West Wind, and for mother and 
father, our Mrs. Grace Walborn Sny- 
der’s poems, Moss, in a_ beauteous 
Chinese binding, and Pearl Buck’s The 
Good Earth, the most “feeling” book that 
your Birthday Lady has ever read about 
China. And our Missionary, Mrs. J. Frank 
Bucher’s Chinese Fairy Tales, would de-e- 
light little brother and sister. So here’s 
fireside greetings to all my readers who 
like to open new books and to give new 
books to others. 


John Bright, the British Liberal states- 
man and one of the most stirring phrase- 
makers of his day, was not deterred by his 
Quaker faith from evincing a strong hos- 
tility toward Benjamin Disraeli. 

“But, Mr. Bright,” a partisan of Disraeli 
once urged in defense of his favorite, “you 
must admit that Disraeli is a self-made 
man.” 

“Yes,” retorted Bright, “and he worships 
his maker.” 


The Family Altar 


By A. W. Krampe, D.D. 


HELP FOR WEEK OF NOV. 30-DEC. 6 


Practical Thought: “I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith.” 2 Tim. 4:7. 


Memory Hymn: “Angels from the Realms 
of Glory.” 


Monday—Paul’s Desire to See Rome 
Rom. 15:22-29 


The Epistle to the Romans was written 
by Paul during his winter’s stay at Cor- 
inth (toward the end of his third mission- 
ary journey). For many years he had been 
hoping to come to them, however the many 
openings and calls in Greece and Asia 
Minor had hindered him from carrying out 
his plans which included not only a visit 
to Rome, but beyond Rome to Spain. It 
was but natural for a man like Paul to 
have a desire to see the world capital. It 
was not mere curiosity on his part, but an 
inner urge to preach the Gospel to the peo- 
ple at Rome. He was convinced that he 
had something that Rome needed and he 
was anxious for the opportunity to give 
testimony to the “power of God unto sal- 
vation.” The prospect of coming to Rome 
filled his heart with joy and he asked the 
Christians at Rome to remember him in 
their prayers. 

Prayer: Dear Father, Thou dost direct 
the affairs of our lives according to Thy 
wise plan. Teach us to commit everything 
to Thee and to gladly submit to Thy over- 
ruling Providence. Amen. 


Tuesday—The Pre-eminence of Christ 
Col. 1:9-20 

The Colossian Church had been troubled 
by teachings which Paul considered dan- 
gerous to the Christian faith. He there- 
fore gives a statement of the facts of sal- 
vation and calls attention to the signifi- 
eance of Christ and His work. Christ is 
the visible manifestation of the unseen 
God. God is acting in and through Christ. 
Through Him all things came into being 
and He is the goal to which creation tends. 


(v. 16.) Christ himself is therefore 
supreme over all. He is also the 
head of the Church; it is His body. 
God in Christ has rescued us from 
the captivity of darkness and_ has 


transplanted us into the kingdom of His 
dear Son, for Christ is the source of the 
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forgiveness of our sins. To Him we owe 
everything. This is the fundamental fact 
in the Christian conception of salvation. 
It is by God’s act alone that we are en- 
abled to enjoy the blessings of forgive- 
ness and peace. The reconciliation was ef- 
fected by means of Christ’s self-sacrifice 
on the cross. 

Prayer: Dear Father in Heaven, we 
thank Thee for Jesus Christ and for all 
Thou hast done in Him to redeem a lost 
world. Help us to accept in faith what 
Thou art offering unto us in Him. Amen, 


Wednesday—-Paul’s Attitude Toward 
Sufferings. Col. 1:24-30 


The Apostle wrote the Epistle to the 
Colossians during his imprisonment in 
Rome. The afflictions of which he speaks 
are sufferings which befell him as a fol 
lower of Christ. However, he rejoiced in 
this, realizing that whatever tribulation he 
was enduring, he was doing it as Christ’s 
servant on behalf of the Church, which is 
Christ’s body. Such an attitude toward 
suffering brings blesings in disguise. It 
makes the believer strong, for it unites 
him more closely to the divine Master, 
helps him fix his eye steadfastly upon the 
goal and labor earnestly for the accom- 
plishment of the task assigned to him, 
This is what it did for Paul as he tells us 
in the passage for today’s meditation. “TI 
labor for that end, striving for it with the 
divine energy which is a power within me.” 
(Moffatt’s translation of vy. 29.) 

Prayer: : : 
“Since I must fight, if I would reign, 

Increase my courage, Lord; 

T’ll bear the toil, endure the pain, 

Supported by Thy word.” Amen. 


Thursday—Timely Admonitions 
I Tim. 6:11-20 

Timothy was one of the younger asso- 
ciates of Paul. He was also a trusted friend 
in whose welfare the apostle was deeply 
interested. He was to have supervision of 
the Church in Ephesus. The aged apostle 
foresaw that grave perils beset the Church. 
False teachers had already appeared and 
were threatening to overthrow the Chris- 
tian faith. Paul was much concerned 
about the Churches in Asia and was anx- 
ious to have them firmly established upon 
a sound foundation of faith and practice. 
He therefore wrote a letter to help Timo- 
thy in his difficult task of directing the 
work of the Church. The letter contains 
wise counsel concerning loyalty to the 
truth of the gospel, instruction about pub- 
lie worship and prayer, and direction about 
government and discipline. It closes with 
a personal charge and encouragement to 
Timothy to be faithful and to guard what 
has been entrusted to him. 


A RELIGIOUS SONG BY 
MRS. COOLIDGE 


It is reported by “Time” that Maury 
Madison, composer, has set to 
hymn written by Mrs. Grace Goodhue 
Coolidge, wife of former President Calvin 
Coolidge. It is to be sung in the near 
future in the First Congregational Church 
of’ Washington, where President and Mrs. 
Coolidge worshiped when they were in the 
capital city. The hymn is as follows: 


WATCH FIRES 
By Grace Coolidge 


Love was not given the human heart 
For careless dealing; 

Its spark was lit that man might know 
Divine revealing. 


Heaped up with sacrificial brands, 
The flame in mounting 

Enkindles other hearts with love 
Beyond the counting. 


Reflecting back into each life, 
These vast fires glowing 

Do then become the perfect love 
Of Christ’s bestowing. 


music a’ 
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Prayer: 
“A charge to keep I have, 


A God to glorify. 

A never-dying soul to save 

And fit it for the sky. 

To serve the present age 

My calling to fulfill, 

O may it all my powers engage, 
To do my Master’s will.” Amen. 


Friday—Paul Summons His Friends 
II Tim. 4:9-18 

Scholars think that Paul, after the two 
years’ imprisonment at Rome (Acts 28:30) 
was released and that for several years he 
enjoyed freedom. During this time he no 
doubt visited some of the Churches he or- 
ganized on his former missionary journeys 
Philippi, Ephesus and others. Perhaps 
he also carried out his intention to visit 
Spain. He wrote several letters in which 
he gave special direction to his two friends 
and co-workers, Timothy and Titus, con- 
cerning their work in Asia Minor and 
Crete. However, he was arrested a second 
time and sent to Rome asa prisoner. This 
imprisonment was different from the first, 
as he himself tells us in II Timothy. He 
longs for his friends and gives expression 
to this in the passage for today’s medita- 
tion. 
Prayer: 

“What though in lonely grief I sigh 

For friends beloved no longer nigh, 

Submissive still would I reply, 

‘Thy will be done’.” Amen, 


Saturday—Paul’s Parting Counsel 
II Tim. 4:1-8 

If the testimony of tradition mentioned 
in yesterday’s meditation is correct, then 
the second letter to Timothy is Paul’s last 
letter, written shortly before his martyr- 
dom. In it we have Paul’s parting word. 
Knowing that he will soon stand in the 
presence of God, the Eternal Judge, he 
earnestly charges Timothy to be tireless in 
his work of preaching the gospel even 
though the opposition may be great. In 
the time of crisis a true servant of God 
will not turn backward, but will go for- 
ward and look upward. For Paul himself 
the final sacrifice has begun, his life-blood 
is about to be poured, but he has no re- 
grets, for he has waged a good contest to 
the end. There awaits him the victor’s 
garland, the crown of life, the reward of 
righteousness. What a beautiful outlook! 

Prayer: Dear Master, Thou hast said: 
“Be thou faithful unto death and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” Enable us by 
Thy grace to be faithful. Amen. 


Sunday—Striving for the Best 
Phil. 3:7-14 

In this passage Paul answers the ques- 
tion what a man must given up in order 
that he may gain Christ. In the parable 
of the merchantman seeking goodly pearls, 
Jesus tells us that when this man had 
found one pearl of great price, he went and 
sold all that he had and bought it. Just 
so Paul counted all things to be loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus 
his Lord. All privileges and claims which 
he enjoyed as a Hebrew he gladly exchang- 
ed for the knowledge of Christ and the 
gifts He imparted. These gifts have been 
listed according to our passage as follows: 
“Security, righteousness, intimacy, power, 
purity and victory” (vs. 9-11). An ex- 
change like this is certainly worth while. 
As a parting word Paul challenges us to do 
as he did. 

Prayer: Dear Father, we thank Thee for 
the Sabbath. Bless us and all who gather 
in the sanctuary today to worship Thee. 
Make us strong in grace and prepare us for 
the tasks that lie before us. Amen. 


“T would lay the world at your feet,” 
said the romantic youth. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the _ supercilious 
young lady. “I can’t see why you should 
attempt anything like that with the world 
in its present mussed-up condition.” 
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Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THREE-POINT COMMANDS 
By Josephine E. Phillips 


“What am I to do about my three-year- 
old who hears me say, ‘Come here!’ and 
deliberately starts off in the opposite direc- 
tion?” The question was put before a 
child-study group. 

“Chase him and spank him!” declared 
one mother, of firm convictions. 

“But the fun and thrill of the chase may 
be just what he’s after,” remonstrated an- 
other. “Maybe he hasn’t enough outlet for 


this perfectly normal competitive instinct. 
I found when I began playing aétivity- 
games in the yard with my little boy he 
was much less likely to make a game of 
disobedience. A word to remind him 
‘Mother’s not playing now’ was seldom 
needed. Sometimes we made a game of 
obedience, though. ‘Would you run upstairs 
and get my glasses, please? Perhaps you'll 
get back before I’ve counted to one hun- 
dred. One—two—three— This satisfied 
his play instinct and made a pleasurable 
basis for a prompt-obedience habit.” 

The suggestion met with much favorable 
comment. 

“How would you handle it?” the leader 
turned to a meek little mother-of-five. 

She hesitated. “I couldn’t say, offhand, 
just what I’d do, not knowing the child. 
Obedience isn’t a matter of a mother’s get- 
ting her will carried out in certain isolated 
cases. It’s—cumulative, I guess, is the 
word. It has to begin—” . 

“Yes, when does it begin?” interrupted 
a mother eagerly. “When can one start 
reasoning with a child and teaching him 
obedience?” 

“The obedience comes first, else you 
never can reason with him,” she said smil- 
ing. “A child is an active being long be- 
fore he is a thinker, and how he thinks 
depends a good deal on how he has been 
trained to act.” 

“How young can you teach obedience, 
then?” persisted the other. 

“At about the time of the baby’s first 
smile.” 

“But my Charlie smiled when he was only 
three weeks old,” said the newest-mother 
proudly. 

The mother-of-five nodded. “That’s when 
you can start obedience. He smiles be- 
cause you do. He begins to look for your 
smile of love and approval,—and long be- 
fore he understands your words, he under- 
stands your tone of voice. You must then 
start being honest with him if you are to 
have his respect, and respect is the begin- 
ning of obedience. When he flies into a 
tantrum—even though he does look too 
eute for anything with his feet and fists 
beating the air,— you are to let him know 
by the firmness and sternness of your voice 
and face, just what you think of such be- 
havior. Some psychologists go so far as to 
sav that physical pain should follow 
promptly upon an infant’s misdemeanor, if 
we are to expect him to set up the proper 
associations between right and wrong—on 
the old principle of learning, that the act 
which gives pleasure or satisfaction will 
be repeated, while that which brings dis 
comfort will be given up.” 

The first mother looked very disconsolate. 
“T see I didn’t start soon enough. Is there 
anything I can do now?” 

“T believe I’d try to make three-point 
commands whenever possible, and ask Billy 
to do the same.” 

“Three-point ?” 

“Yes, R-R-C’s, my children call them. 
Reason, Request, Courtesy. ‘It’s time to 
wash for supper, Billy’ (Reason). ‘Will you 
come right away’ (Request). ‘Please?’ 
(Courtesy). ‘The courtesy part is often 
more than a ‘please.’ It means a respect- 
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ing of Billy’s individuality. His play world 
and its needs are far more real to him 
than mine. Sometimes courtesy means say- 
ing, ‘As soon as youre through building 
that tower I’d like you to help Mother.’ 
You may be surprised how soon Billy helps, 
and how soon he is making a request. 
‘When you are through reading the paper, 
Dad, will you fix my engine, please?’ We 
find the job of both parent and child is 
soon dignified and lifted out of the animal- 
trainer and animal-being-trained class by 
this R-R-C method.” 
“Pll try it!” was the group-chorus. 


“T have had very little contact with the 
kindergarten except as the father of chil- 
dren who have had kindergarten training. 
We feel that for our own children the 
kindergarten made a valuable contribution 
to their development and was helpful to 
them when they later entered the public 
school.’”—Weir C. Ketler, President, Grove 
City College, Pennsylvania. 

Parents in this country have long 
realized’ their responsibility toward their 
young children, and many are working 
earnestly to get kindergartens opened in 
schools where there are none at present. 
Information and leaflets may be had from 
the National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York. 


“What did that traffic officer say to 
you?” “T don’t know,” answered Mr. Chug- 
gins. “I was so busy saying ‘Yes, sir,’ that 
I couldn’t hear him.” 


A BOY I KNOW 


I know a boy who has a watch, 
But never thinks to wind it; 
And when he ought to be on time 
He’s always just behind it. 
And when he has a task to do, 
He says, “Wait till tomorrow”; 
And when he cannot find his things, 
He simply says, “I’ll borrow.” 


That boy may make a business man— 
I know he wants to do it— 

But he must mend his careless ways, 
Or he will live to rue it. 

That boy must do his work today 
And plan work for tomorrow; 

Good habits, everybody knows, 
Are something boys can’t borrow. 


Presbyterian Record. 


PROHIBITION—VERDICT OF THE 
MODERNS 


The revival of the liquor business would 
reduce safety, which is becoming a problem 
of major concern in our interlocking civili- 
zation with its high speed machinery.— 


T. N. Carver, Professor of Economics, Har- - 


vard University. 
* * * 

You can get along with a wooden leg, 
but you can’t get along with a wooden 
head. It is the brain that counts, but in 
order that your brain may be kept clear 
you must keep your body fit -and well. 
That cannot be done if one drinks liquor. 
—Dr. Charles Mayo, Eminent Surgeon. - 


The horse-and-buggy order is gone and 
liquor had to go with it. Society could 
take chances back of a dashboard that it 
can’t afford to take behind a steering 
wheel.—Henry Ford. 

* * * 

To use liquor is to the nervous system 
like placing sand in a watch; it wears out 
rapidly, making it a worthless, useless 
thing.—Luther Burbank, Eminent Scientist. 


Aleohol belongs to the same group of 
narcotics as ether, cholorform, and chloral. 
—Arthur D. Bevan, M.D., Rush Medical 
College, University of Chicago. 

* 


Having been intimately connected with 
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industrial problems for many years, I am 
thoroughly convinced that Prohibition has 
increased our national efficiency, has added 
to the purchasing power of the people, and 
given us an advantage in our competition 
in foreign trade.— Alfred P, Sloan, Jr., 
President, General Motors. 
* * * 


Alcohol impairs the tone of the muscles 
and lessens the product of laborers.— 
Oscar W. Leiser, M.D. 

* * * 

Those persons who argue that Prohibi- 
tion does not prohibit should have the news 
broken to them that education does not 
educate either, unless you take it seriously. 
—Louisville Times. 


Wife: “Mercy! What’s the matter with 
your face? You look as though you'd been 
in a battle.” 

Hub: “I was getting shaved by a lady 
barber when a mouse ran across the floor.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE 
IN RHYME, No. 23 


PLUM PUDDING 


MAKE 7 WORDS OUT OF 21, No. 3 
First Syllable in First Line 


1. Cog 8. di 15. ding 
2. In 9. mit 16. mate 
See hor (05 17. cent 
4. At 11. no 18. table 
oe Can 12. ten 19. less 
6. An 13, a0 20. date 
Taaeer 14. tune 21. men 
A. M. S. 


He (meekly): “You know, dear, I’ve been 
thinking over our argument and I’ve de- 
cided to agree with you.” 

She (tartly): “Well, it won’t do you — 
any good; I’ve changed my mind.” 


FORD’S EULOGY OF EDISON 


Mr. Edison was a truly great man, He 
changed the face of the world in his life- 
time, and everything he achieved was bene- 
ficial to mankind. The epoch created by 
his work will influence all the future. His 
fame is independent of the fluctuating 
judgments of history; it is etched in light 
and sound on the daily and hourly life of 
the world. 

I knew him for nearly forty years. He 
was the chief hero of my boyhood and he 
became my friend in manhood. That expe- 
rience must be rare—to have one’s early 
hero for one’s later friend. The first en- 
couraging word I ever had from any in- 
formed person on the making of a gasoline 
automobile was given me by Mr. Edison. 

Great as an inventor, he was greater as 
aman. He knew the secret of work. His 
persistence amounted to genius. However 
much he originally owed to inspiration for 
his ideas, he developed them through tire- 
less experiment and downright hard work. 

His guiding principle was to make life 
better for human beings. His honesty was 
rugged, he had great courage and a lively 
sense of humor, but so rounded was his 
character that no trait stood out above the 
rest. g 

Mr. Edison was a deeply religious man 
in the highest sense of that word. He 
knew so much of the marvel and mystery 
of the universe that he reverenced it and 
He did some work 
for which the world is not yet ready. In 
foresight and insight he was a prophet. 

Latterly he turned his mind to economic 
questions because he believed the present 
system hindered the best in men. He thor- 
oughly believed that an economic impr 
ment which must come is a closer relz 
between agriculture and industry. He 
convinced that our money machine 
badly in need of attention. : 
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Mr. Edison believed that the essential 
individual life survived the change called 
death. We often spoke of it together. 
Faith with him was a real evidence of 
things not seen. Mr, Edison himself did 
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not grow old. He has just gone, I believe, 
to get new facilities to continue his work, 
But the sense of personal loss is very 
heavy. There was only one Edison. 
(Among the tributes paid to the great 
inventor, the foregoing from one of his 
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closest friends undoubtedly ranks among 
the choicest both in understanding quality 
and literary form. We think it deserves 
to be remembered as “a gem of purest ray 
serene.” It undoubtedly bears the stamp 
of genius.—Ed. ) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Second Sunday in Advent 


December 6, 1931 


Rome and Beyond 
II Timothy 4.6-18 


Golden Text: I have fought a good fight, 
IT have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. II Timothy 4:7. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Looking Down. 2. 
Looking Back. 3. Looking Up. 

We accompaniel Paul to Rome in one of 
our recent lessons. The story of his event- 
ful voyage, full of danger and difficulty, 
forms one of the most thrilling narratives 
in the Book of Acts. But to the great 
metropolis of the world Paul, at last, came; 
worn and weary in body, but eager to 
preach the glad tidings of the Kingdom of 
God. And there he remained for two whole 
years, “in his own hired dwelling,” with a 
soldier to guard him, preaching and teach- 
ing “the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all boldness, none forbidding 
him” (Acts 28:31). 

And at that point our historical knowl- 
edge of Paul ends. For the story of his 
trial and of his last days on earth, we must 
turn to tradition. It may be that Paul 
was acquitted and set free when he ap- 
peared before the tribunal of Nero. In 
that case it is altogether probable that he 
carried the gospel to Spain, the western 
frontier of his world. On his return, then, 
he was rearrested and beheaded, having 
been falsely accused, with other Christians, 
of the burning of Rome. 

According to an ancient tradition, re- 
ported by Jerome, he was buried on the 
road to Ostia, outside the walls of Rome. 
The great Basilica of St. Paul marks the 
traditional site of his last resting place. 
And the Chureh of the Three Fountains, 
built on the very spot where Paul is said 
to have suffered martyrdom, perpetuates 
the beautiful legend that three streams of 
living water sprang from the spot where 
the apostle’s falling head struck three 
times upon the ground. ~ ; 

Thus the pious imagination of the early 
Christians has woven a halo about the van- 
ishing figure of this masterful missionary, 
taxing the skill of the historians separate 
fancy from fact. But no similar uncer- 
tainty attaches to the career of Paul when 
-we turn from his outer, to his inner life. 
It is the pilgrimage of his soul and the 
adventures of his spirit that claim our 
admiration and challenge our emulation, 
far more than his perilous journeys on land 
and sea. The road that led from Moses, 
through Christ, to God; from struggle and 
despair to peace and power; from sin and 
death to salvation and life. And that road 
did not come to an end in a Roman prison. 

“Rome and Beyond”? It may be that 
God opened a door for Paul that launched 
him upon another adventurous journey, 
even to Spain. But is there anything be- 
yond Rome and Spain for a disciple of 
Jesus Christ? When, finally, death did 
claim Paul, whether during his first or sec- 
ond imprisonment, he passed through its 
’ dark portals, to be forever with the Lord. 
That was his joyful answer to the greatest 
question men ask. His last words, our 
present lesson, are not a sad Requiem of 
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death, but a triumphant Jubilate of eternal 
life. 

I. Looking Down. “For I am already 
being offered, and the time of my depar- 
ture is come” (4:6). Paul was an old man 
now, sick and suffering. There is the urg- 
ency of many bitter needs in these last 
words of his, needs of his body, mind, and 
heart. “Do thy diligence to come shortly 
unto me,’ he entreats his beloved Timo- 
thy; for he was lonely. Only Luke stood 
by, his faithful physician. And “do thy 
diligence to come before winter,” and bring 
“the cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus 
and the books, especially the parchments.” 
Yes, and John Mark he also longed for, the 
youth whose cowardly flinching and shrink- 
ing from danger Paul had forgotten and 
forgiven. “Take Mark,’ he begged Timo- 
thy, “and bring him with thee, for he is 
useful to me for ministering” (4:9-18). 

Surely, the cup of this aged servant of 
Christ was filled to the brim with suffer- 
ing. The sun of his heroic life was setting 
amidst clouds and darkness. “I am already 
being offered” — daily and hourly, dying 
inchwise, as it were; and “the time of my 
departure is come.” The end was nigh. 
the open grave was yawning at his feet, 
and Paul saw it. 

But he saw it not as a menace. He 
looked into its darkness without fear or 
flinching. He knew that the tomb was 
only a tunnel leading the soul into a more 
abundant life. Hence his last words, writ- 
ten in the midst of distress and in the 
presence of death, breathe an air of vic- 
tory. “The Lord will deliver me from 
every evil work, and will save me unto 
His heavenly kingdom: to whom be the 
glory for ever and ever. Amen” (4:18). 

Men seek to forget death. They try, in 
many ways, to banish that specter from the 
feast of life, but it cannot be exorcised. 
It haunts them at their work and in their 
play. It is the one bitter drop that poisons 
the chalice of life. Time is ebbing. At 
fifty it ebbs ever faster, and men clutch 
it as a miser clutches his vanishing hoard 
of gold. And well may they do so, if time, 
and the pleasures of time, are the only 
treasures they have found in life; if cloaks 
and friends and books are their only com- 
fort when “the time of their departure” 
has come. 

II. Looking Back. It was not so with 
Paul. He could look down into the open 
grave at his feet, without fear or trem- 
bling, because he could look back into his 
life with a deep sense of its worth. The 
book was about to be closed. And on every 
page of it there were entries of sin and 
suffering. The early pages were marred, 
and no page was stainless. Yet the truth- 
ful title of the book of Paul’s life was, 
Faith in ‘Christ and Fellowship with Him 
in Service and Suffering. 

That great life had begun with a vision 
of the risen and triumphant Christ, which 
cast its heavenly light upon God and man, 
sin and salvation, duty and destiny. Hence- 
forth, obedience to that heavenly vision 
became the keynote of all of Paul’s think- 
ing and striving. We know something of 
the road he traveled from Damascus to 
Rome, of all the weary years of trial and 
travail in body and soul. There is noth- 
ing to parallel it in all the rich annals of 
missionary consecration. His whole life 
had been a heroic venture of faith to match 


his vision. . And now, in the prospect of 
death, that same faith gave Paul the vie- 
tory that overcomes the world. In perfect 
truth, and with absolute trust, he could 
review and sum up his life at its close in 
his beautiful swan-song, “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course 
I have kept the faith.” 

None of us is a Paul. He remains for- 
ever the inspiration and the despair of all 
who sincerely follow Christ. His faith and 
courage help us, even as his utter conse- 
cration rebukes us. But, though we are 
not like him, there must be something in 
our life to resemble his. We must make 
his venture, if we would share his victory. 
We, too, must be able to sum up our career 
on earth in the terms used by Paul. And 
how apt are his metaphors. His Christian 
life had been a hard fight and a long race, 
but he had won the victory and reached the 
goal, because he had kept the faith. 

Every human life is a battle. Health 
wealth, fame, power are the prizes that 
crown the victors in life’s battle. None 
of them comes to dreamers and quitters. 
They must all be bought with a price. They 
cost labor and courage, discipline and en- 
durance. Even so it is with the life of the 
spirit. That good life, too, calls for valor. 
Though it is God who quickens that life 
in our souls, we must work out our salva- 
tion with fear and trembling. It requires 
a good soldier to win the fight against sin. 
And the Church of Christ must truly move 
“like a mighty army” to establish God’s 
Kingdom. Perhaps we have made our reli- 
gion too soft and easy. If it is fellow- 
ship with Christ, its emblem is the cross. 
And the cross of Christ is not the sign of 
His defeat by the forces of evil, but, 
rather, the eternal symbol of the cost of a 
Christlike life, and of its victory over the 
world. 

And life is a race, as well as a battle. 
There are goals to be striven for, and gar- 
lands that await the successful runner. 
Paul has told us which goal beckoned and 
lured him ever on and up in his strenuous 
life. “One thing I do, forgetting the things 
whieh are behind, and stretching forward 
to the things that are before, I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Jesus Christ” (Philip- 
pians 3:13, 14). There can be no other goal 
than that for those who bear the name of 
Christ worthily. Like Paul, they have 
heard the summons of God to be His sons 
and, therefore, brothers of one another. 
And no goal is more difficult to attain. 
Even Paul humbly confessed, “Not that I 
have already obtained, or am already made 
perfect.” But he pressed on. There, per- 
haps, lies the difference between Paul and 
us. We share his imperfection. But do 
we also share his divine discontent with 
himself, and his noble ambition to achieve 
a loftier stature of Christian manhood? 

And the secret of Paul’s victory as a 
fighter and runner was that he had kept 
the faith. He had kept it by investing 
it in his daily life. Thus only can faith 
be kept. It is not a fixed and final sum 
of beliefs that are put into a creed for 
occasional confession. It is trust in Christ 
and vision of God that expresses itself in 
constant consecration to His holy will. And 
to keep this faith means to strengthen and 
enlarge it. Like a well-kept root, it bears 
ever richer fruit. That was Paul’s experi- 
ence; and it will be ours, if we are faith- 
keepers. 

III. Looking Up. “Henceforth there is 
laid up for me the crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give to me at that day: and not only to me, 
but also. to all them that have loved His 
appearing” (4:8). 

That was the ripest and richest fruit of 
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his faith, the crown of the vietor and the said “No man knoweth the Father save the 
goal of the runner. Such a life as Paul’s Son.” All this qualified Him to reveal the 
is its own reward. Even here on earth it Father’s love. The world, therefore, owes 
shines with a radiance that is not of the an everlasting debt to Jesus for this revela- 
earth. It brings a satisfaction that fills tion of God. If He had not thus revealed 


the soul with peace and joy. It bestows 
blessings of truth and light upon all man- 
kind. But the reward of a Christian life 
does not stop at death. Here Paul’s meta- 
phor of “a crown” fails to do full justice 
to the fact. For heaven is not so much a 
coronation, as a continuance and comple- 
tion of the life begun on earth. 

And yet how beautiful and fitting it is 
to think of this scarred soldier and weary 
runner as a king, about to be crowned. No 
wonder he could look down into his grave 
without fear. That violent death was not 
the end of his life. To Paul it meant mere- 
ly that he should find the peace and rest 
of heaven, after the strife and struggle of 
earth. From the Roman prison he went 
to his eternal coronation. 

“And not only to me!” The same crown 
is given to all who fight Paul’s battle and 
seek his goal, keeping their faith in Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Dec. 6: How Jesus Reveals God’s Love 
John 14:1-11 


Jesus came into the world to reveal God 
and to redeem man. But this revelation of 
God was entirely different from that of 
any who had preceded Him. Before Jesus 
came men had been talking about God, but 
it was usually about God’s holiness, God’s 
righteousness, God’s power, God’s covenant 
relationship with His people. Jesus applied 
a new word to God when He called Him 
“Father.” In the Old Testament the word 
Father is used in one or two places but 
always in the sense of Creator, Maker or 
Author. Jesus gave the word “Father” a 
new content. It embraced the heart of 
God and revealed His love for His children. 
Jesus seldom ever spake of God except in 
terms of fatherhood. Sometimes He said: 
“Q Holy Father” or “O righteous Father,” 
but usually it was only “Father.” He pray- 
ed to the Father and He taught His disci- 
ples to pray: “Our Father.” He said that 
He had to be about His Father’s business. 
He spoke of the many mansions in His 
Father’s house. On the cross He used the 
word “Father” twice. And whenever He 
used the term “Father” He had in mind 
the fact that God was a loving, kind and 
merciful Being. He was always telling His 
disciples about God’s love. “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son.” Whatever God did for His children 
was done out a heart of love. If He pun- 
ished the sinner it was out of love for him. 
If He visited affliction upon His children 
it was prompted by love. Jesus exhausted 
almost ever fact in life to show forth the 
Father’s love. He pointed to the flowers 
and to the birds, to the sunshine and to 
the rain and reminded His hearers that if 
God cared for these things He would all 
the more care for them. He told them 
what an earthly father would do out of 
love tor his children and assured them that 
God would be just as mindful of them. It 
was a new thing, a new revelation of God 
to the disciples and to those who heard His 
words. One of His disciples said to Him: 
“Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.” 

We usually think of Jesus as our Lord 
and Savior. We make much account of His 
death on the cross and believe that by His 
death we are saved, but we, too often over- 
look the fact that the primary purpose of 
the coming of Jesus into the world and of 
His life among men was that He might 
reveal God to the world. He is the Revealer 
as well as the Redeemer. And He knew 
God as none other ever knew Him. He 
lived in intimate fellowship with Him and 
said that He and the Father were one, and 
that whoever saw Jesus saw the Father 
also. He did the works of the Father. He 
said that He came forth from the Father 
and was going again to the Father. He 


God man would have remained in ignor- 
ance of God and would still be groping on 
in darkness and in sin. He would be living 
without a knowledge of God and life would 
have no meaning for him. 


Jesus revealed God’s love in two ways: 
by precept and by example. In His teach- 
ings He told men about God. That was 
the subject of all that He spake or taught. 
Sometimes He taught in parables and drew 
upon the world around Him for illustra- 
tions, but all of His parables were intend- 
ed to show men the loving heart and ways 
of God. Sometimes He taught in direct 
discourse. He took people out with Him 
on the mountainside or by the lakeside and 
told them about God. And the people 
recognized something in His speech which 
they had not found in that of any other 
teacher, for “He taught as one having au- 
thority and not as the scribes.” He spoke 
out of the depths of His own experience 
and not as an echo of what others had 
spoken before Him. 


But Jesus also revealed God’s love by 
His.own life. He always seemed to live 
in such close communion with God. There 
was something in His life which was 
unique and His mere presence was an in- 
spiration to those who fellowshiped with 
Him. He fived so close to the Father and 
found in Him the strength of His own life. 
He spent much time in prayer with the 
Father and men were impressed with the 
fact that He sustained a relation to Some 
One who supported Him and to Whom He 
constantly referred all things. His main 
purpose seemed to have been to show men 
the God in whom He believed and whom 
He served. Sometimes the disciples were 


. very dull of comprehension, sometimes they 


failed to understand what Jesus was say- 
ing or doing, and this always seemed to 
grieve Him. 

Jesus revealed God as a personal Being. 
God was much more to Jesus than an im- 
personal force or an influence in the world. 
He was more than a projection of man’s 
own self. He was a personal reality. He 
haa an objective existence. An impersonal 
force is not capable of loving, nor will men 
pray to a mere urge in the Universe. With 
Jesus God was very real, and not a mere 
myth or figment of the imagination. Jesus 
never spoke of God as an It. The God 
of Jesus was a He. The Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ was a personal Being 
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like Jesus Himself. A person has feeling, 
intellect and will. It is true that Jesus 
said: “God is a spirit.” But that did not 
mean that He was merely an idea or an 
ideal. A person does not need to have a 
physical presence to be real to us. We do 
not now know Christ after the flesh but we 
still believe that He lives, that He is here 
and we feel His presence amongst us. 

Jesus revealed this Personal God as One 
who understands His children. He is not a 
disinterested God. He does not sit upon a 
throne high up in the heavens from whence 
He looks down upon His creatures and oe- 
casionally condescends to come down, but 
He is in our midst—though we cannot see 
Him with the eye nor touch Him with the 
hand—but He is nearer than hands or feet, 
closer even than breathing. We feel His 
presence, we walk in His fellowship and we 
partake of His very life and spirit. 

It is this great heart of love which Jesus 
has shown us God has for us that makes us 
love and serve Him. “We love Him be- 
cause He first loved us.” “The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” If God is such a 
loving Person as Jesus showed Him to be 
then we should love Him, too. Then we 
should trust Him and obey Him and seek 
to please Him in all things. God’s great 
love should make us loving. If we then 
turn against this good God His tender 
heart will be hurt—even though He will 
love us to the end. It is upon the Cross 
where God’s love is most fully revealed. 
There He gave His Son to die for all man- 
kind. “Greater love hath no man than 
this.” “God is love.” By that token we 
know Him, and by the same token we know 
that we are the children of God. “Beloved, 
if God so loved us, we should also love one: 
another.” 


CATAWBA COLLEGE HAPPENINGS 
(Continued from Page 2) 


at Gastonia, North Carolina, and Miss Mar- 
garet Whitener, who is the daughter of 
the Reverend Milton Whitener and a stu- 
dent of Catawba College, sang three selec- 
tions over the radio. At Charlotte, an- 
other radio station, Miss Edna Dietz, also 
a student at Catawba, and sister to Rev. 
Purd Dietz of Philadelphia, played a piano 
solo. 

It is believed by many that by means of 
this program and hundreds of similar ones 
all over our country, the high worth of the 
Liberal Arts Colleges has been effectively 
enhanced by thus bringing their claims 
anew before the whole nation. 


—Allen K. Faust. 
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President Hoover led the nation Nov. 11 
in the observance of Armistice Day by 
making a pilgrimage to the Shrine of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington Cemetery, 
where he placed a wreath. Later in the 
day the President made the principal ad- 
dress at the dedication of the new District 
of Columbia War Memorial Temple in West 
Potomac Park. 

Peru has informed the League of Na- 
tions that it has accepted the one-year 
armament building holiday proposed by the 
League. This brings the number of ad- 
herents to 47. 

Mrs. Thomas A, Edison, widow of the 
inventor, has given her approval to tenta- 
tive plans of the voluntary Edison Me- 
morial Committee for the erection of a me- 
morial to her husband by public subserip- 
tion of several million dollars. She also 
has said that she was in favor of the pro- 
posed site on the Orange Mountain at 
Eagle Rock (New Jersey). 


The atomic nucleus, the storehouse of the 
vast energy of the atom, until now prac- 
tically impenetrable by agencies control- 
able by science, has at last begun to yield 
to experiments, with a 1,500,000 generator 
developed at Princeton University by Dr. 
Robert J. Van de Graff. Other generators 
of the same kind, capable of developing 
voltages up to 15, 000, 000 are to be built 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Science hopes these will bombard the in- 
nermost part of the atom and make it give 
up its tremendous energy. 


An international selling agreement 
among the major silver producers of the 
world is definitely in prospect as a result 
of recommendations made by a committee 
of experts of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. re? 


Announcement has been made of the - 
opening of a direct Cuba-to-South America 
air mail service when the American Clip- 
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per of the Pan American Airways, Inc., 
with Colonel Lindbergh at the controls, will 
make her maiden flight. 

With plentiful crops, slightly higher 
prices and skillful management the farm- 
ers of the drought area have returned near- 
ly a fourth of the loans with which they 
replanted fields after last year’s drought. 
Coming in at the rate of about $2,000,000 
weekly, the Argiculture Department has 
received $8,774,796, chiefly from the South. 
Even in the Northwest, stricken again this 
summer by drought, farmers have retired 
paper totaling $386,000. 

Mrs. Hattie Caraway, Democrat, has 
been appointed United States Senator by 
Governor Parnell, of Arkansas, to serve 
until a successor to her late husband is 
chosen at a special election on Jan, 12. 
She has accepted the appointment and will 
be the second woman to occupy a seat in the 
Senate. The first was Mrs. Rebecca Lati- 
mer Felton, of Georgia, who at the age of 
87, served Nov. 21 and, 22, 1922, by a 
courtesy appointment. 

Five armed men raided the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank at Rahway, N. J., Nov. 138, 
and stole $81,000 in cash without firing a 
shot. 

The navy cuts have started by the Ad- 
ministration. 17 vessels have been retired 
which will be a saving of $3,750,000. 

Secretary of State Stimson has announe- 
ed that General Charles G. Dawes, United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain, has 
been instructed to go to Paris in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Council of 
the League of Nations Nov. 16, when the 
Manchurian problem will be taken up. 

Patrick E. Crowley, president of the 
New York Central Railway, will resign 
from that office Jan. 1. Frederic E. Wil- 
liamson, president of the Burlington Route, 
will succeed Mr. Crowley. 

Final estimates for the navy budget for 
the fiscal year 1933 were placed before 
President Hoover Nov. 12. They call for 
an outlay of $343,000,000, or $59,000,000 
less than the original requests of the Navy 
Department, and $17,000,000 under the ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year. 
The personnel of the navy will not be de- 
creased by a single man, 

President Hoover entertained Noy. 12 
the football team of Stanford University, 
94. The President was the treasurer of 
the team. 


The Nobel Prize for chemistry has been 
awarded in equal parts to two Germans, 
Professor Bosch, for his process of large- 
scale production of ammonia, and Professor 
Bergius for his process of obtaining gaso- 
line from coal. 

Thousands of Canadian Communists fae- 
ed arrests as 8 of their leaders were sent 
to prison for sedition, Nov. 13, and authori- 


zation was issued for the confiscation of all 
the party’s property in Canada, 

President Hoover, Noy. 13, announced 
his second major step in the interest of 
overcoming unemployment. It is a move- 
ment to form twelve home loan banks as 
a spur to construction. The organization 
is designed to be supplementary to the 
Federal Reserve Banking System and also 
to the privately formed National Credit 
Corporation, the $500,000,000 organization 
and the first move of the President in his 
effort to combat the financial distress. 

The advisers and technical assistants 
who will aid the United States delegation 
at the general disarmament conference at 
Geneva in February have been announced 
by Secretary Stimson. His action signi- 
fied the interest of the United States in 
the meeting, since this country becomes the 


first to announce officially its staff at 
Geneva. 
The new $16,000,000 Bayonne Bridge 


built across the Kill von Kull to Port 
Richmond, S. I., was dedicated Noy. 14. 
Staten Island is now joined to New Jersey 
by three bridges. 

Viscount Eiichi Shibusawa, Japan’s 
“Grand Old Man” and among the world’s 
greatest, died Nov. 10 in Tokyo, after a 
long and useful life. He was the host to 
General Grant when he made his historic 
visit in 1876. He was Japan’s greatest 
peace advocate and her most famous dis- 
ciple of Confucius. 

Ten of the former Cabinet associates of 
Woodrow Wilson spoke during the cere- 
mony at Richmond, Va., Nov. 17, when a 
bust of the late President was unveiled in 
the new House of Delegates. 

The State Department drafted Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh to speed Signor 
Grandi, the spokesman of Premier Mus- 
solini, by airplane from his ship Nov. 16 
to Washington. The Colonel was called 
back from his Caribbean trip which was 
deferred, but heavy fog prevented the trip 
to Washington by plane. 

The Hitlerites have triumphed in the re- 
cent Hessian election. They have increas- 
ed their seats in the Diet from 1 to 30. 
This is a defeat for Chancellor Bruening. 

According to a recent report auto deaths 
in the country averaged 90 a day in the 
10 months of this year. 

There were 182,715 men in the National 
Guard in the United States in 1930. 

The average weekly attendance at pic- 
ture theatres in 1930 was estimated at 
115,000,000. 

Shoe production in the-United States in 
the first 10 months of this year was 277,- 
461,000 pairs, against 268,090,000 pairs in 
the corresponding period of last year, ac- 
cording to the New York Hide Exchange. 

Grave apprehension over the develop- 
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100,000 Sunday School Workers Yearly 
Depend on 


PELOUBET’S 


SELECT NOTES 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


For 58 years the help and inspiration of millions of 
teachers of all grades studying the Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons. $2.00 postpaid 


A DAILY DIGEST of the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS for 1932 
By OR. WELLS 
The lessons in a nutshell for Bible and Men's classes 
Vest pocket size. 35c, cloth. 50c, leather 


Bible Question and Answer Books 
KNOW YOUR BIBLE? (60th thousand) 
GO TILL YOU GUESS (s0th thousend 


BIBLE SAYINGS (new 
$1.00 each postpaid 


THE AMOS R. WELLS DEVOTIONAL 
YEAR BOOK 
Three hundred and sixty-six meditations for daily needs, 
based on Bible texts. Spiritually inspiring, $2.50 


THROUGH THE BIBLE IN A YEAR 
A suggested course of daily Bible reading, $1.00 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INSURANCE FOR CHURCH MEMBERS 
CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN 


Organized 1912. Incorporated under 
Insurance Laws of Indiana. Sick Bene- 
fits, $5.00 to $31.50 per week. <Acci- 
dent Benefits, $5.25 to $41.25 per week. 
Accident Insurance, $200 to $7,500. 
Burial Benefits, $100 to $500. The 
membership fee, $3.00 Single Accident 
and Health Policy, $5.00 Double or 
$7.00 Triple, either with or without Burial Insur- 
ance, pays cost to April 1, 1932. Special Offer 


now in force. 

Life Insurance: Term; Straight Life; 20-Pay 
Life; 20-Year Endowment; Endowment at 65; 
Endowment at 70, $500 to $5,000. (Full legal 
reserve maintained.) 

Terms to clergymen: For full particulars write 
us, giving date of birth. Address 


CHURCH MEMBERS RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
J. K. Ake, President : 
827-30 Occidental Building 


R 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


ments in Manchuria was manifest Nov. 16 
as the Council of the League of Nations 
met in Paris in an effort to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. The serious fighting 
north of the Nonni River bridgehead over- 
shadowed the meeting of the powers in 
Paris to the point where officials referred 
to the situation as very critical. 


OK REVIEWS 


The Affective Consciousness, by Halbert 
H. Britan. The Macmillan Co. Price, $3. 


The author of this book gives us a keen 
analysis of the component parts of the 
emotional life and evaluates the same in 
reference to human conduct. Beyond a 
doubt a subject of paramount interest at 
present in the field of psychology is that 
of emotions. Few books are written on 
this important subject. The book by Prof. 
Britan is timely. 

In the treatment of “The Affective Con- 
sciousness” the author does not merely deal 
with emotions as such but includes the 
higher forms of aesthetic, ethical and logi- 
cal sentiments and presents them in rela- 
tion to man’s sensuous experience. 

The first chapter is introductory and very 
concisely, but with marked clarity, he pre- 
sents the salient features of the behavior- 


istic psychology, the Gestalt movement, the 
instinct, functional and _ intellectualistice 
theories and thereby prepares the reader 
for what is to follow. Whilst he uses to 
advantage what behavioristic psychology 
has to offer he consistently maintains that 
human conduct cannot be explained from 
a stimulus-response point of view but must 
take into consideration both the cognitive 
and affective consciousness. The response 
cannot be predicated from the character of 
the stimulus alone. 


The major part of the contents of the 
book seems to rest with a few questions 
raised in the second chapter, namely: To 
what degree is the knowledge of the conse- 
quences of an act determinative of human 
behavior? Is knowledge the chief factor 
in determining conduct, or is the affective 
consciousness the great and only effective 


stimulus to action? Or, as radical be- 
haviorism contends, are they both equally 
futile and at best epiphenomenal? Such 
questions are bound to awaken the interest 
of the reader who endeavors to find the 
answer. The author believes that both the 
affective and cognitive consciousness deter- 
mine human conduct. 

The emotional method of control must 
be supplemented by the method of intelli- 
gence. In the evolutionary theory the emo- 
tional method of control in conduct is in 
the ascendancy in the primitive stage of 
man, but as the intelligence developed it 
played an important role in matters of 
conduct. The affective factor in conscious- 
ness, however, developed concomitantly 
with the cognitive. The emotional method 
of reaction is apt to limit itself to a con 
crete situation of the present and does not 
look ahead for ulterior consequences. 
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Herein lies the weakness of emotional re- 
actions. .The cognitive consciousness looks 
ahead and sees ulterior consequences. The 
specific function of the affective conscious- 
ness is to furnish the drive toward objec- 
tivity through bodily expression, whilst the 
cognitive consciousness directs the activity. 
There is a unity of function of knowledge 
and feeling. They are supplements of each 
other, so that they are useless each without 
the other. 

There is no effort to minimize the value 
of the cognitive consciousness, but effort is 
centered in giving the affective conscious- 
ness its true value. The presentation is 
sane and convincing. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to a subject of vital present-day 
interest. P. J. D. 


Education in the Christian Religion, by 
John W. Shackford. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville. Price, $1.50. 

An adequate survey of this book cannot 
be presented in the space permitted re- 
views, as the author touches many subjects 
in religious education which are worthy of 
emphasis. 

The author takes a stand toward present 
procedure which is, in many respects, that 
of a growing group whose conviction is 
that the expanding, enriching, energizing 
power of the spirit of Jesus, and the prin- 
ciples and methods of character, or person- 
ality, formation as set forth by Jesus, are 
not being given the vital place they should 
have in Christian religious education. The 
author is “concerned that the transforming 
power in Christianity—too largely inoper- 
ative at the present time—shall be released 
and made operative in the world through 
the more complete obedience on the part 
of the followers of Jesus to God’s laws of 
religious growth as they relate to the 
achievement of Christian personality.” It 
is unfortunate that the phrase, “transform- 
ing power in Christianity” does not read, 
“transforming power of Christ in Chris- 
tianity,” although that is most likely im- 
plied. 

His conviction is elaborated and substan- 
tiated by taking “growth,” in its most com- 
prehensive sense, as the governing concept 
in his work. Life is an ongoing process of 
growth, and this growth is “conceived of 
as resulting from the interaction of life 
with the influences that act upon it,’ God 
being “in and throughout the whole 
process.” 

Without calling direet attention to the 
fact, the author discusses the chief meth- 
ods, goals, objectives and principles of the 
present religious education system as en- 
dorsed by the authorities that be. Many 
of his declarations can be interpreted as 
being in direct conflict with certain ac- 
cepted theories. For example: “Character 
is not just a bundle of characteristics or of 
separate virtues which may be catalogued 
and described and copied, or developed by 
mechanical methods.” 


Everyone deeply interested in religious 
education should read the book and ponder 
many of the statements with their implica- 
tions—some very far-reaching. Although 
the author guards his words and explains 
minutely and lengthily, one is inclined to 
believe that he is among those who are 
coming to the conviction that the day is 
near at hand when the whole present high- 
pressure, scientific religious education sys- 
tem will be subjected to a most rigid exam- 
ination, analysis, and evaluation, which 
may result in a revolution in religious edu- 
cational methods. W.C. R. 


Strength of Will, by Dr. E. Boyd Barrett. 
Richard R. Smith, New York. 190 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

The central idea of this book was first 
published 16 years ago. It has now been 
set in a new garb as a practical and con- 
structive philosophy of human life. The 
author is a well know psychiatrist and is 
in a position to know the suffering and 
loss oceasioned by the current cult of self- 
expression which leads into all sorts of ex- 
cesses and remorse. He sets forth the ideas 
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of a true and natural self-discipline and 
believes that will-power more than wealth 
or numbers or even geniuses is the final 
and perfect form of the creative energy 
with which God has endowed man. L. 


The Christ of the Classroom, by Norman 
E. Richardson. (How to Teach Evangel- 
ical Christianity.) Macmillan. 372 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

Neither the title nor the sub-title of this 
book do it justice. It is a constructive 
contribution to the literature of religious 
education which deserves to be ranked with 
the best books of the current decade. 

It is grounded in the best principles of 
pedagogy in which the present-day techni- 
cian is interested. At the same time it 
throbs with the religious passion for which 
the conservative devotees are so zealous. 
But it brings together these two elements 
in an organic unity. If one could be cer- 
tain that the whole religious education en- 
terprise in Protestantism were character- 
ized with the synthesis of sanity and reli- 
gious earnestness shown in Prof. Richard- 
son’s book, one would feel little anxiety 
about the question of his last chapter, 
“Whither Bound, Religious Education?” 

The author makes a comprehensive and 
astute analysis of the technique of the 
Master Teacher against a background of 
given qualifications of good teaching ac- 
cording to modern standards. His survey 
reveals that in His own unprofessional way 
Jesus anticipated practically all of what 
are now regarded as primary principles of 
sound education. 

Most of the volume is devoted to this 
intimate examination of the method of 
Jesus based on careful study of the gospel 
accounts of His life and ministry and to 
a study of the bearings of His teaching on 
evangelism, missionary education, adult 
education, and character education. 

The closing chapters proffer a challenge 
to those engaged in the work of teaching 
to be teachers instead of Christ, His agents, 
so to speak, learning of Him how to teach 
to the same great ends—abundant life, the 
righteousness of God, the Kingdom of God. 
Every teacher is at work on the developing 
raw material of children, youth or adults 
under the surveillance of the “invisible su- 
pervisor,” continuing His teaching minis- 
try in the present generation. 

The get-up of the book deserves com- 
mendation. Besides being well printed and 
well bound, it is well arranged with syn- 
opses of the contents of each chapter on 
a page preceding the chapter and with 
suggested lines of investigation and sug- 
gested source materials for help in the 
case of its use as a textbook for the train- 
ing of teachers or prospective teachers. 

A. N.S. 


Seekers of Light, by Clarence W. Cran- 
ford. Judson Press. Price, $1.25. 


This is a book for young people by a 
young man, at present a student of The- 
ology at Crozer Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. There are ten addresses that he had 
delivered to the young people at the Sum- 
mer Assemblies at Collegeville, Keystone, 
and Kiski vesper services. There is an 
introduction by M. Joseph Twomey, of the 
Beptist Temple, Philadelphia. The mes- 
sages were addressed to seekers after God. 
There is a remarkable freshness in Mr. 
Cranford’s handling of his themes and his 
quotations and illustrations are most apt. 
“The Closed Door” is a gem: a close second 
is “How Beautiful My Brother Is!” Every 
earnest young man and woman in your 
Church ought to own and read this log of 
soul travel. Buy a copy for your Sunday 
School library: it will be one of the books 
that’s never “in.” It puts Christ in the 
center of things. It is experimental, not 
theoretical. ; H. 


Primary Music and Worship. Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. Dr. Cal- 
vin W. Laufer, Editor. Price, $1.25. 
Here is a collection of 185 hymns for pri- 

mary children, and 15 instrumental num- 
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bers. There are also suggestions for the use 
of music and worship in the religious de- 
velopment of primary children, The edi- 
torship of Dr, Laufer naturally guarantees 
a fine volume and the imprint of the West- 
minster Press assures us of a collection of 
hymns that is in line and keeping with the 
needs of the modern Sunday School and the 
trend of the times. The old vapid stuff is 
absent. We suspect that the modern kin- 
dergarten grade has had much to do with 
improving the quality and the variety of 
our newer graded hymnbooks for Church 
schools. The reviewer tried out this book 
in the Primary grade of his school with 
splendid results, which is, after all, the 
true criterion of the value of any hymnal. 
H 


Pathways to the Reality of God, by Rufus 
M. Jones. Published by the Macmillan 
Company. Price, $2. 

The author speaks of eleven pathways to 
God in the same number of chapters. He 
knows there are many. God is here and 
it should be easy for us to find Him be- 
cause He is engaged in finding us. 

The pathway of faith is of first impor- 
tance. He speaks of faith as a prepercep- 
tion, an intuition, an inherent capacity to 
see, to discover, a power stronger than any 
logical conclusions. It relates itself to the 
will and is a signal for adventure. “Faith 
without works is dead.” 

The chapter entitled, “The God of Mys- 
tical Experience,” is of vital interest be- 
cause it is written by a well known and 
able champion of mysticism. He shows 
how mysticism differs from the mysterious 
and rescues the word from all that savors 
of the idea of darkness or that which is 
deeply veiled. The Roman Catholic mys- 
ticism stands for a rare type of contempla- 
tion, which culminates in spiritual estacy. 
The author believes in a mysticism that 
transcends argument and logic, a mystic- 
‘ism that “envelops the soul by a Life that 
floods him and restores him with health 
and joy.” The result is not a state of spir- 
itual ecstacy, but a feeling of an over- 
mastering conviction that actual contact is 
attained with a divine, life-giving, joy- 
bringing Presence. et 

As regards the universe, God is found 
not in theories trying to prove His exist- 
ence, not in scientific research, but in ex- 
perience. In his chapter on “God and Eyo- 
lution,” he dismisses the mechanical theory 
of evolution and advances an organic; cre- 
ative theory of evolution, believing that 
this theory carries with it a spiritual cre- 
ative Source. 

The seven remaining Pathways to the 
Reality of God are: “The Testimony of 
History,” “The Divine-human in Christ,” 
“The Nature of Revelation,’ “Spiritual 
Implications from the Nature of Experi- 
ence,” “The Immanence of God,” “The God 
of Philosophy,” and “Prayer as a Pathway 
to God.” 

The treatment of these subjects is along 
the line of liberal thought, but the work 
is constructive and intensely spiritual. His 
chapter on the immanence of God is worth 
the price of the book. The author has 
rendered a fine service in writing this hook, 
and anyone who reads it will receive much 
refreshment both for the mind and the 
soul. P. J. D: 


The Chorus of Life, by Murdoch Mackin- 
non. Cokesbury Press. 297 pages. $2. 
These sermons by a distinguished Cana- 

dian clergyman are of exceptional value. 

Although varying greatly, they have an 

inner unity and a persuasive beauty. The 

book is in three parts: (1) harmonies; (2) 

antiphonals; (3) in major key. We com- 

mend it. E. 


Two Years of Sunday Nights, by Roy L. 
Smith. Abingdon Press. 208 pages. F 


Here are suggestions for the Sund: 


are said to have crowded one Church, | 
should certainly add greatly to the attend-— 
ance at many others. Those with hom 
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the second service is a real problem will 
find here some brilliant ideas. 


When the Swans Fly High, by I. W. Bore- 
ham. Abingdon Press. 282 pages. $1.75. 
Another Boreham book is always an 

event in religious literature. As the “Re- 

formed Church Review” put it a few years 
ago, “These volumes are filled with the 
quintessence of gracious humor and red- 
blooded humanity.” If you need an intel- 
lectual as well as a spiritual spur—and 
who does not—cultivate the acquaintance 
of Boreham books, with their noble mes- 
sages to meet everyday needs. L. 


The Universe Within, by Frederick F. 
Shannon. Revell. 186 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Dr. Shannon is a literary genius, with an 

imagination which is poetic in the best 

sense. Preachers especially are likely to 
revel in the nine messages of his latest 

volume. E. 


Other Nature Sermons, by Charles E. Jef- 
ferson. Revell. 160 pages. Price, $1.50. 
It is not necessary to commend the ser- 

mons of Dr. Jefferson. Not only our pas- 

tors but many of our people know his char- 

acteristic style, so clear and simple that a 

child can understand it and yet so pro- 

found that the wisest can find in it spir- 
itual sustenance, Here are 11 messages re- 
vealing nature in her grandeur and ma- 
jesty, shedding loveliness on such common 
things as Grass, Seeds, Trees, Rain, Snow, 
Brooks and Rivers, Dawn and Dusk. L. 


The Nameless Longing, by Hubert L. Simp- 
son. Harper & Bros. 305 pp. Price, $2. 
These 24 sermons by the famous minister 

of Westminster Church, London, combine 

an extraordinary spiritual insight with 
masterly literary craftsmanship. Anyone 
who is interested in homiletics at all will 
find in them a charm and power that is 
unmistakable. Ministers who are in need 
of new ideas and fresh points of view are 
not likely to miss books by Simpson. E. 


Aesop’s Fables Rehashed, by Elizabeth 
Berger Nichols. Kellaway-Ide Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 300 pages. Price, $3. 
We have been much interested in the 

philosophy and humor of these “fables in 

verse,” even though we wish that more 
attention had been paid both to pune- 
tuation and meter. It abounds with eriti- 

cisms of the Church. E. 


Twenty-One, by Erdman Harris. Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith, New York. 207 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


Prof. Harris, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, knows how to deal with youth and 
in this friendly book he writes in a most 
attractive style an answer to such reveal- 
ing questions as these: What happens at 
twenty-one? Can you choose your job 
wisely? Do you know how to amuse your- 
self? Are you worried about your person- 
ality? Can you get along with others? 
What do you know about sex? What kind 
of girl will you marry? Do you know how 
to spend your money? What is to be your 
philosophy of life? What will you read? 
It would be difficult to find a list of ques- 
tions in which young people are more inti- 
mately concerned, or to find them treated 
more wisely. P. 


The Church and War, by Albert R. H. 
Miller. The Bethany Press, St. Louis. 
208 pages. Price, $1.50. 

In his introduction to the timely volume, 
Prof. Jerome Davis, of Yale, says that this 
book should aid us in the realization that 
“we must denationalize our Christianity if 
we are ever to Christianize our national- 
ism.” It is a solemn experience to walk 
with the writer through his plain-spoken 
account of the Biblical teaching on war, 
the place which war has occupied in the 
history of the Church, and the attitude of 
Chureh leaders during the World War— 


and since. If you want to know what the 
probable reaction of Christians will be in 
case there is another war, this is one of 
the books you must read. L. 


Greatest Thoughts on Immortality, com- 
piled by Prof. J. Helder, Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., publisher. 180 pp. Price, $2. 
Prof. Helder has given us a volume that 

is unique in character. In the Preface he 

says, “The distinctive feature of this vol- 
ume is in the freshness of insight and 
thought, and the newness of the material 
presented. It is not an ordinary compila- 
tion, but very unusual in character and 
scope. The letters are all personal to the 
author.” The contents are grouped under 
the titles, Personal Letters — from Pro- 
testant Clergy; Roman Catholic Clergy; 

Jewish Rabbis; Authorities in Theology 

and Philosophy of Religion; Scientists, 

Educators, Authors, ete. Part 1. Affirma- 

tive and Helpful. Part 2. Negative and 

Agnostic. Part 3. Various Moods, ete. 

Then Negative Quotations and Affirmative 

Quotations. Having carefully reviewed 

this volume, the question arose, “Would 

an unbeliever, reading this volume, find 
convincing evidence of Immortality?” Per- 
haps he would if he dug out such evidences 
as— ‘The Resurrection of Jesus Christ pro- 
vides an absolute assurance of our faith in 
our own resurrection and in our immortal- 
ity”; or, “This fact is confirmed by many 
subsidiary considerations, the chiefest of 
them being the Resurrection of Jesus 

Christ, which I regard as one of the best 

attested facts of ancient history.” Much 

is said by the writers about faith and hope, 
too little about the fact of immortality. 

Jesus Christ said, “I am the Resurrection 

and the Life.” Later He showed Himself 

to be the Resurrection and the Life. Sure- 

ly, the fact of His Resurrection is the 

greatest evidence of immortality that any- 

one can have. And now abideth faith, hope 

and fact, but the greatest of these is fact. 
, A. MUS. 


Jesus and Judas, by S. Pearce Carey. R. R. 
Smith, New York. 243 pages. Price, $2. 
This is a decidedly interesting study of 

the relationship of Jesus to His betrayer. 

It pictures vividly the good and evil quali- 

ties in the character of Judas, and in its 

portrayal of his final penitence the author 
is far more optimistic than most com- 

mentators have ventured to be. E. 


Junior Method in the Church School, by 
Marie Cole Powell. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 465 pp., illustrated. $1.50 net. 
This volume is more than ordinarily im- 

portant. It is an able exposition of the 

opportunities facing those in charge of 
children in the Junior Department, and 

deserves careful study. E. 


Barbed Arrows, by Roy L. Smith. R. R. 
Smith, New York. 171 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Dr. Smith’s unique epigrammatic style 

makes his writings exceptionally helpful. 

This volume contains 50 short messages 

packed full of suggestiveness. You will be 

delighted with this book. E. 


Ways of Believing, by Miles H. Krumbine. 
Harper & Bros. 156 pages. Price, $2. 
As a weapon against secularism, now the 

deadliest foe of religion, we heartily com- 

mend this brilliant little book, with its 
cogent answers to such puzzling queries as 
these: Will the faith of skepticism persist? 

What will the religion of the future be? 

Has man lost his dignity? Has Jesus lost 

His authority? Is the Church sure of its 

mission? Why do we believe what we be- 

lieve? Here is stuff to agitate your grey 

matter. P. 


Jesus As A Friend, by George Stewart. 
R. R. Smith. 156 pp. Price, $1.50. 
It is through the friends of Jesus that 
the author approaches the matchless char- 
acter of the Master. It is a heartening and 
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story of the greatest of all 
It’s very reading carries bless- 


beautiful 
Friends. 
ing. P, 


Shall Laymen Teach Religion? by Erwin 
L. Shaver. Richard R. Smith, Ine., New 
York. 188 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This timely treatment of an increasingly 
challenging problem for leaders in Chris- 
tian Education tempts the reviewer to 
the use of superlatives. The author’s pre- 
vious contributions in this field lead us to 
expect a good book, but this is more than 
that. It has three notable values. 

First of all, it addresses itself to the 
question which is beginning to press for an 
answer, namely, whether the business of 
Christian Education is ultimately to be 
made the exclusive business of a set of 
professionals. He points out the tendency 
in this direction, and while in the large 
our Church Schools are still manned by lay 
volunteers chiefly, it is time now to raise 
and answer the question whether these are 
sooner or later to be pushed out and the 
whole business be professionalized. The au- 
thor’s answer to the question as phrased in 
his title is affirmative. Although there is 
urgent need for professional guidance in 
this important phase of the Church’s pro- 
gram, the professional element will be con- 
fined to the directors of the process and, 
not only for economic, but also for educa- 
tional and religious reasons, the Church 
must always commandeer the voluntary 
leadership of its lay members in its educa- 
tional program. 

In a sense this problem and the answer 
he gives to it are introductory to the real 
purpose of the author which is served main- 
ly by the third part of the book, namely, 
to lay the bases for the intelligent train- 
ing of such a lay leadership by the 
Churches. In the second part, he discusses 
concisely and yet very helpfully the new 
program and methods of present-day reli- 
gious education as a background for the 
discussion of the leadership training prob- 
lem. The democratic principle in educa- 
tion, the principle of learning through ex- 
perience and the wider interpretation of 
the curriculum—these and similar accepted 
truths of modern religious education must 
be assumed in approaching the matter of 
training an adequate leadership. 

In the third part then the author deals 
with the brass tacks of how to train the 
needed leaders. He points out the neces- 
sity of centering the leadership enterprise 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U.S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 


tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 


and members ef the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


HENRY) He AP PIC Die Diels. 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
Grorcr L. OmwakeE, LL. D., President 


Offers instruction providing a liberal 
education and special preparation for the 
ministry, religious education, law, public 
service, medicine, teaching, physical 
education,. social service and business. 
Expenses held to a minimum. Freshman 
class limited to 200. Members of the 
Reformed Church advised to enroll early. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR. 
Assistant to the President 

Collegeville Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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in the local Church in order that it may 
be fitted to local needs. All community 
and denominational training projects 
should be adapted to this principle. He 
shows that the best kind of training is in- 
dividual self-improvement under intelli- 
gent supervision, especially while working 
on the job. In short, he has given us a 
picture in perspective of the whole enter- 
prise with its various contributing assets 
in their proper place, and in suggestive and 
stimulating fashion. 

The complete discussion of this pressing 
problem and the closing challenge to lay 
leaders make it an invaluable manual for 
teachers and for officers responsible for 
their training. Certainly, it is due a place 
in every Workers’ Reference Library. 

A.N. S. 


OB TPRUALY: 


THE REV. CHARLES BAUMAN 
SCHNEDER, D.D. 


Charles Bauman Schneder was born at 
Bowmansville, Lancaster County, Pa., Jan. 
5, 1861. He was the son of pious parents 
and enjoyed the blessings of a Christian 
home. To his father and mother God was 
a reality, not a theory. Faith was venture- 
some living rather than intellectual specu- 
lation. Worship, at the family altar and 
in the sanctuary, was considered a glorious 
privilege instead of an unwelcome task. 
With the Psalmist, Father Schneder could 
exclaim, “I was glad when they said unto 
me, let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

Out of this family have come two of 
our most consecrated ministers, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, and his beloved and 
consecrated brother, David B. Schneder, 
whose work in Japan has proved an inspir- 
ation not only to the Reformed Church but 
to Christians in all parts of the world. A 
third son, Dr. Amos Schneder, is one of 
our outstanding laymen. 

Charles B. Schneder received his early 
education in the public schools of his na- 
tive community. Like St. Paul, he seems 
to have been set apart for the Christian 
ministry from his mother’s womb. He never 
knew a time when he was not interested in 
the things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God. At an early age he was catechized, 
and confirmed in Center Church of the 
Reamstown Charge. In 1885, he graduated 
with honors from Franklin and Marshall 
College. Three years later he completed 
his work in the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church and was ordained and 
installed as pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Pine Grove, Pa. 

Dr. Schneder was first married to Eliza- 
beth Renninger. One son, William A., now 
the honored and efficient Attorney-General 
of Pennsylvania, was born to the young 
couple, Oct. 5, 1886. Shortly after his birth 
the mother died. June 9, 1891, Dr. Schneder 
was married to Ivy E. Hughes, of Pine 
Grove, Pa. Shortly before his marriage he 
had been installed as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Shamokin, Pa. 

When Rey. and Mrs. Schneder took up 
their work in their new field, St. John’s 
‘Church had a membership of 430. The con- 
gregation was worshiping in the Sunday 
School chapel. One of the first tasks which 
awaited Dr. Sechneder was the erection of 
a new Church building. To this task he 
devoted his time and energy and with the 
aid of consecrated laymen he succeeded in 
giving St. John’s Reformed congregation 
one of the finest Church buildings in the 
denomination. During the forty years of 
his ministry the congregation increased in 
membership from 430 to 1,618. 

In 1896 he was elected President of East 
Susquehanna Classis; in 1913 he was chosen 
as a member of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions; in 1905 he was made a trustee of 
Cedar Crest College; in 1909 he received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from Franklin 
and Marshall College; in 1913 he was elect- 
ed President of the Eastern Synod; in 1918 
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COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 

Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Has all the requisites essential for a 
good college. 

A Wide Variety of Courses 

A Strong and Competent Faculty 

A Well-Balanced Program of Students’ 

Activities 

Modern Buildings Well Equipped 

$420 covers all College fees including 
board and room. 


Inquiries for further information 
welcomed. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 

Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 

During the College year 1929-30 Heidelberg had 
sixteen debates with other colleges and won ten 
of them; one hundred and twenty-four debates in 
twenty-three years—eighty-nine victories and thirty- 
five defeats. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


Massanutten Academy (1899) 
Woodstock, Virginia 


Reformed Church preparatory school for boys in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 140 miles 
south of Harrisburg, Pa. 3 
Splendidly equipped. Fully accredited. 
Write for catalog. 
HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., PD.D. 


Headmaster 


he became a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors of the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church at Lancaster; and in 
1925 he was made President of the 
Pennsylvania German Society; in 1926 he 
was chosen as President of the Board of 
Visitors of the Theological Seminary; and 
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in 1927 he was appointed a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Shamokin State 
Hospital. 

He accepted every call to duty as an 
opportunity to work for the glory of God 
and the establishment of His Kingdom. No 
man was more keenly sensitive to the re- 
sponsibility involved in accepting an elec- 
tion or an appointment to office. He had 
a great analytic mind. He was a man of 
firm conviction and while mild and gentle 
in disposition he never hesitated to take 
a stand upon moral issues. He was one 
of the best debaters on the floor of Classis, 
Synod or General Synod. This was due to 
the fact that more than most men he could 
examine a problem without prejudice or 
bias. His substitute motions, always care- 
fully worded, frequently brought order out 
of confusion. He knew and understood the 
Constitution of the Reformed Church, but 
he lived beyond the law and his brethren 
in the ministry understood that when he 
spoke he spoke out of a heart consecrated 
to God and permeated with love for his 
fellowmen. 

As a pastor he had few equals and no 
superiors in the Christian ministry. His 
entrance into a sick room was like a bene- 
diction and in the midst of deepest sorrow 
he proved a veritable ministering angel. 
His congregation knew that he was always 
at their beck and call. He frequently 
ministered to their physical and spiritual 
needs when his own physical condition 
would have justified him in declining his 
services. During the influenza epidemic in 
the fall of 1918 he conducted seventy-eight 
funerals in one month. He had literally 
lived with the undertaker. 

As a theologian he was open-minded, ac- 
cepted the conclusions of scholars but was 
never disturbed in his faith. He lived 
beautifully because he was conscious of tne 
presence of God. He frequently declared 
that if he knew that death was to come 
to him tomorrow he would work all day to- 
day so that when the messenger came he 
should leave nothing undone; and thus he 
died. Every baptismal certificate filled out 
and mailed to its destination, all the 
monies received as treasurer of Classis for- 
warded to the various Boards, nothing left 
undone. 

The faith which sustained him in life 
gave him courage in the hour of death. 
After telling his beloved wife that he 
should like to rest with the people whom 
he had served, he quoted to her for her 
eomfort his favorite hymns and poems, and 
when he left her to undergo the operation, 
he said, “Do not be worried; my faith 
holds firm.” And so beautifully closed the 
earthly career of “a good minister of Jesus 
Christ.” But he is not dead. He lives 
in the lives of the large number of men 
and women to whom he made God real, not 
by his sermons alone but by his godly walk 
and conversation. L. E. B. 


FUNERAL OF DR. SCHNEDER 


On the afternoon of Novy. 6, all that was 
mortal of the beloved pastor of St. John’s, 
‘Shamokin, Pa. Rev. ‘Charles Bauman 
Schneder, D.D., was consigned to its last 
resting place in a crypt of the mausoleum 
in the Shamokin Cemetery. Thus he who 
had stood as a consoling angel in the pres- 
ence of death and bereavement on more 
than 2,400 occasions, had now gone through 
the valley of the shadow of death himself. 
It was his day of triumph—his crowning 
da 

rrbligedg a brief service in the parson- 
age, consisting of the invocation by Rev. 
8. C. Baker, president of East Susquehanna 
Classis, and the prayer by Rev. A. L. Zech- 
man, who only a week or two prior had 
preached in St. John’s on “Heaven,” the 
family of mourners proceeded with the 
remains to the Church auditorium. During 
a ministry of forty years the conveying of 
the resting case containing the body of 
their beloved minister. was an office that 
comes to a band of Consistorymen only 
once in a lifetime. 

There, in silent repose at the base of the 
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pulpit he so nobly served for two-score 
years and more, Doctor Schneder—without 
the sound of a spoken word and without 
the sign of the slightest gesture—preached 
the most eloquent, the most remarkable, 
sermon of his blessed ministry. It was an 
echo of his last spoken sermon delivered 
on the evening of Oct. 11, 1931, on “The 
All-Achieving Life.” 

Flowers in great profusion, the tributes 
from many loving hearts, and including a 
spray from Mrs. Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, 
were banked to present a rich background 
to the sombre setting of the funeral ocea- 
sion. These were eloquent in their silent 
tribute, beautifully symbolizing the char- 
acteristics of the great soul of the depart- 
ed, Chrysanthemums, white, symbolizing 
the purity of the gospel he so consistently 
practiced and proclaimed; and again, chry- 
santhemums, of yellow, golden, symbolizing 
the harvest of his labors and the wealth 
of his riches in glory; while roses and car- 
nations, red, symbolized the service and 
the sacrifice of his all-achieving life. Nor 
were the purple tints without their signifi- 
cance in expressing the gloom into which 
the congregation and the community had 
been sorely thrust by the home-going of 
this noble servant of God. 


Hearts assuaged in their sorrow under 
many another personal bereavement could 
not be restrained from visible manifesta- 
tions of grief as the young soloist, Marlin 
Shawda, sang tenderly and beautifully, 
“Goin’ Home,” as he had done at the last 
publie service conducted by Dr. Schneder; 
and a kind November sun smiled a sweet 
benediction as its mild rays pierced the 
stained glass windows, apparently drawn 
thither by the garden of flowers which 
were so expressive of a life filled with 
loving deeds. 


The passing of Doctor Schneder, follow- 
ing an operation in the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia, was announced at 4.45 o’clock 
on the afternoon of Noy. 2, by the chimes 
on St. John’s Church pealing forth the 
notes of Dr. Schneder’s favorite hymns: 
“Jesus, I Live to Thee’; “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” and “Abide With Me,” rendered 
by the Church organist, Mr. Stanley Seiler. 

To afford the multitude of his admirers 
a chance to view the remains of Pastor 
Schneder, his body was lying in state in 
the Church auditorium during hours on 
Thursday and Friday, preceding the hour 
of the burial service. The portrait in the 
vestibule, unveiled in his honor during 
October, 1930, was now draped in his 
memory. 


The scripture reading was in charge of 
Rey. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, of the “Mes- 
senger,” with responses by the impressive 
gathering of ministers from East Susque- 
hanna Classis and elsewhere, following 
which the 90th Psalm was read by Rev. 
Alvin F. Dietz, pastor of Salem Church, 
Shamokin, who was active in the prepara- 
tions for the beautiful memorial service. 
The prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. A. R. 
Bartholomew, Secretary Board of Foreign 
Missions, who had charge of Dr. Schneder’s 
ordination in his first charge at Pine Grove, 
Pa., in 1888. The vested choir, so much en- 
joyed by the deceased in his ministry, 
sang a favorite hymn, “Abide With Me.” 
The high qualities of Doctor Schneder as 
a good minister of Jesus Christ were pro- 
claimed in sermon by President George W. 
Richards, of Lancaster Theological Semi- 
nary; and in an address by Rev. Dr. Chas. 
E. Schaeffer, President General Synod and 
Secretary Board of Home Missions. Beau- 
tiful local tribute was paid by Rev. Wm. 
E. Fischer, D.D., representing the Shamo- 
kin Ministerial Association. The service 
in the Church concluded with another fa- 
vorite hymn, “Jesus I Live to Thee,” by 
the choir, and prayer by Dr. Leinbach. 

The service at the mausoleum consisted 
of invocation and scripture by Dr. Schaef- 
fer; committal service by Dr. Richards; 
the benediction by Dr. Bartholomew; and 
the reading of “Crossing the Bar,” by 
Dr. Leinbach, 
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The Children’s Bible 


Arranged by Henry A. Sherman and 
Charles Foster Kent. 


Special Edition. Price, $1.00. 


Here is a volume of selections to meet 
the interests of the young—stories and pic- 
tures, teachings and rules and promises, 
open to the understanding of boys and 
girls—The account of the creation of man, 
the coming of Christ. His victory on the 
Cross, the promise of Heaven contain the 
true teachings of the Bible, unchanged, 
but in more simple words, which a child 
can understand. 


Bible Stories 

Size, 10x 714%. Price, 75 cents. 

Illustrated Titles. 

Stories of the Prophet. 

Living Bible Stories 

By William J. May. Price, net, $1.50, 
postpaid. 
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: Every Person and Every Purse. 


BIBLE STORY BOOKS 
Containing Stories Which Appeal to the 
Child 

Presenting the childhood of famous 
characters of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 


CHILDREN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
CHILDREN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Size, 634,x5 inches. Price, 50c Each. 


Scripture Color Books 

Reproductions of Famous Pictures. 
Price, 30 cents. 

These little books, 7144 x 4% inches, con- 
tain ten beautifully colored illustrations, 
with the story of the illustration on the 
opposite page. Board bindings, with illus- 
trated covers. Titles: 

Children of the Bible 

Pictures from the Old Testament 
Stories of Jesus 

More Stories of Jesus 


CHILDREN. OF 
HE BIBLE 


ficial Pe Sh Ea 


I Wonder 
Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


Charming stories for very little children. 


Nature and Bird Stories for 
Children 

By Emma Florence Bush. Price, $1.50. 
“The author is an experienced primary 


and kindergarten instructor and a profes- 
sional story teller.” 


Tell Me a Story of Bunny Blew 


By Mary Stewart. Price, $2.00. 

The latest addition to the “Tell Me a 
Story” books is the most inviting of this 
author’s*famous series of stories for young 
children. 


High Grade Books for Boys & Girls 
CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


For many years the key book for every 
child’s library. 

Now $1.00 per copy. 

Alice and Through the Looking Glass (1 
Vol.)—Carroll. 

liad for Boys and Girls—Church. 

Odyssey for Boys and Girls—Church. 

The Arabian Nights—Colum, 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana. 

The Christmas Carol—Dickens 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving. 

Tales from Shakespeare—Lamb. 

Kidnapped—Stevenson. 

Treasure Island—Stevenson. 

Adventures of Pinocchio—Chiesa. 

At the Back of the North Wind—Mac- 
Donald. 

English Fairy Tales—Steele. 

Princess and Curdie—MacDonald. 

Princess and the Goblin—MacDonald. 

The Bear of Blue River—Major. 


Radio Minstrel Tales 
By William A. Bacher. Price, $1.50. 


The old story-land favorites, which came 
to life ‘‘on the air.” 


The Boys’ Book of Honor 
By James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, and Peter O. Lamb. $1.75. 


(EAR GIVE BOOKS 


Let Us Help You Pick the Right Book. 


$1.00 Books General 
Richard E. Byrd’s SKYWARD 


Now—for boys, with a new introduction 
by Paul Siple, Boy Scout, who accom- 
panied Byrd to the South Pole—this fa- 
mous book in a beautiful Rainbow Binding 
(wrapped in cellophane). Illustrated. 


On the Bottom 
By Commander Edward Ellsberg. 


The famous story of deep-sea diving. A 
dramatic tale of courage and daring in 
raising a sunken submarine. 


FEAR—The Autobiography of 


James Edwards 
By John Rathbone Oliver. 


The Story of Philosophy 
By Will Durant. 

The Lives and Opinions of the Greater 
Philosophers. 
Outline of History 
By H. G. Wells. 

A Plain History of Life 
Complete in one volume, 


Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings 
By George A. Dorsey. 


Akeley’s Africa 
By Mary L. Jobe Akeley. 


The dramatie story of the great explor- 
er’s last trip to the Gorilla country. 


$1.00 Books Religious 


Unraveling the Book of Books 
By Ernest R. Trattner. 


The Master: A Life of Christ 
By Walter Russell Bowie. 


A Preface to Morals 
By Walter Lippmann. 


When the 
Swans Fly 
High 
By 
F. W. Boreham 
Price, $1.75. 
The reader will 
not’ be. disap- 
ointed in this 
ook, for the 
contents is no 
less challenging 
than the title. 
Messages to 
meet the every- 
day needs of 
everyday people. 
A White Bird Flying 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich. Price, $2.00. 


A Lantern in Her Hand 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich. Price, $2.00. 


He is Here 
By Charles M. Sheldon. 


The Roadmender 
By Michael Fairless. Price, $1.00. 


and Mankind. 


Price, $1.25. 


THIS YEAR GIVE BOOKS 
To help the readers of the 


MESSENGER select just the 
right book, we have prepared a 
catalog listing select books for 
PASTORS, SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN, OLDER BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS and ADULTS. We have 
listed hundreds of titles so that 
there, will be no trouble for you 
to make a selection of just the 
took you would like to give. 

SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 


SEND FOR LIST OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKS AT 60 CTS. PER COPY 
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